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RITS have been served this week upon THE 

W New STATESMAN by Sir William Horwood, 

the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
and by Sir Borlase Wyndham Childs, the Assistant 
Commissioner. The plaintiffs claim damages for libel 
in respect of a passage which appeared on page 2, 
column 2, of our issue of October 13th. The announce- 
ment of the proposed action, together with the name 
of the eminent counsel, Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., 
retained by the plaintiffs, somehow reached the daily 
press and was published even before the writs were 
served. THe New STATESMAN has retained the services 
of Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, K.C., and Mr. St. John 
Hutchinson for its defence. 

* * * 

The White Paper on the Anglo-French “ naval 
pact’ tells us practically nothing that we did not 
know before, and it offers no reasonable excuse for 
the secrecy so long and so obstinately maintained. On 
the main point on which rumour had concentrated 
it amply confirms our worst suspicions. The British 
Government did quite definitely surrender to the 
French claim that reservists should not be included 
in computing the total strength of land forces. It was 
no doubt literally true, as Lord Cushendun led us to 
believe, that the “ pact” related solely to naval 
arrangements. But that the concession on the military 
question had been made was acknowledged in a telegram 
from Sir Austen Chamberlain to our Ambassador in 
Berlin on August 4th, and in another telegram from 
Lord Cushendun to Washington a week later. It 
was, in fact, a quid pro quo, and was treated by the 
Quai d’Orsay as the very essence of the bargain. Now 














the French press has gone a step further, and affects 
to regard this concession as an absolute gift. So 
that even though the naval proposals fall to the ground 
—as, of course, they must—we are still pledged to 
support the French thesis in regard to land forces. 
This means that every continental nation—except, 
to be sure, Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria— 
may maintain colossal armies, that any disarmament 
conference must be a sham, and that, as Mr. Lloyd 
George has put it, “the Kellogg Pact is not worth 
Lord Cushendun’s railway fare to Paris to sign it.” 
But even that is not all. France is again full of hopes 
and talk of something still more far-reaching in the 
shape of a permanent Anglo-French alliance or entente, 
and other countries are full of a corresponding despair. 
Such is the pass to which Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
blundering defiance of British public opinion has 
brought us. How does the Government propose to 


get out of it? 
* * * 


Certain familiar features recur as a matter of course 
in the closing week of the American presidential 
campaign. One of these is a warning from the 
Republican leaders against over-confidence in the 
party. This was duly uttered by Mr. Hoover a few 
days ago, and it will be followed by a last Republican 
rally and an outpouring of all the money remaining 
in the campaign chest. Mr. Hoover has addressed only 
one great meeting in New York, and on that occasion 
he fastened the charge of “ paternalism” and State 
Socialism upon Al Smith, whose platform and speeches 
he had until that moment ignored. Republican 
prosperity is the sole basis of Mr. Hoover’s appeal to 
the electorate, and prosperity he defined as “‘ the full 
dinner-pail and the full garage.” His resort to the 
anti-Socialist scare was timed, as such moves invariably 
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are, so as to make it almost impossible for his opponent 
to rebut the charge effectively before polling-day. Al 
Smith, accordingly, has one more handicap added to 
his Catholicism and his association with Tammany 
Hall. He has gained one notable supporter in the 
Middle West, Senator Norris, of Nebraska, a veteran 
Progressive Republican of wide influence. The Catholic 
issue has brought an extraordinary bitterness into the 
campaign, the aggressive Protestants having flooded 
the country with leaflets denouncing Al Smith as a 
tool of the Pope. Mr. Hoover’s majority, some 
prophets think, will reach a record figure; but there 
are some incalculable factors in this election and no 
very safe bet. 
* * * 

The election of Herr Hugenberg to the Chairmanship 
of the German National Party is a political event of 
first-class importance. It marks the end of the internal 
dissensions which have raged so violently in the German 
Nationalist Party ever since its failure at the last 
election, and the victory of the extreme Right faction 
which Herr Hugenberg represents means that from now 
onwards the party will drop all pretence of coalescing 
with the Republican parties and will come out openly 
as anti-Republican and against the Weimar Constitu- 
tion. The other “ antis”’ include anti-Locarno, anti- 
League of Nations, and anti-Dawes Plan. Exactly 
what constructive policy the Nationalists wish to put 
in the place of the Stresemann programme no one 
knows, but it is generally understood that Herr Hugen- 
berg favours Fascist methods. His party will be a 
party of discontent, and presumably when the dis- 
content, fomented by the string of newspapers, telegraph 
agencies, and cinemas which he owns, has reached the 
necessary dimensions, he will unloose the “‘ Stahlhelm ” 
to scatter the Republican corpse to the four winds. 
Herr Hugenberg, who is the “ strong, silent” type of 
man and who possesses the Prussian genius for organ- 
isation, is not likely to stand any nonsense inside the 
party. He controls the money, and the Left groups, 
like the Young Conservatives and the Conservative 
Trade Union representatives, will either have to submit 
to his dictates or leave the party. In all probability, 
as they have long been playing with the idea of founding 
a Conservative-Republican party, they will break 
away altogether. Herr Hugenberg is not likely to 
regret their loss. He has often said that a small 
united opposition party is far more effective than an 
unwieldy jellyfish-like organisation which is half in 
opposition to and half in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. As we have said, Herr Hugenberg relies more 
on force and on his own powers of propaganda than on 
Parliamentary representation. He is the German 
Rothermere and would be equally harmless, if Anglo- 
French policy during the past two years had not 
done its best by its persistent slighting of the Republican 
cause to play into the hands of the German Nationalists. 

** * * 


It is daily becoming more evident that in the diplo- 
matic jargon of the continental States to-day the 
word ethnographical, that wonder-working slogan of 
the war period, has lost its popularity. To-day the 
claims of the European Imperialists for fresh annexa- 
tions and conquests are based on historical and not 
on ethnographical considerations. This flouting of 
the principles of the League of Nations was begun by 
Mussolini, but his example is being rapidly followed 
by other nations. Incidentally, these nations and 
Mussolini himself have been encouraged to disregard 
the ethnographical factor, because, in spite of President 
Wilson, the French wilfully neglected it at Versailles, 
while we, as usual, acquiesced. Following Italy’s 
ridiculous “ historical ’’ claims to the Dalmatian coast, 


Count Bethlen has succeeded in irritating all German 
opinion not only in Austria but also in the Reich b 

an equally unfair claim to the Burgenland. How 
ridiculous these pretensions are from a purely ethno- 
graphical point of view may be gauged from the fact 
that out of the 286,000 inhabitants in the Burgenland 
226,000 are German, 42,000 are Croats and only 15,000 
Magyars! It seems, as the Frankfurter Zeitung says, 
“that the noisy and grossly over-estimated declara- 
tions of Lord Rothermere in favour of a revision of 
the Treaty of Trianon have completely turned Hungary’s 
head.” Italy’s claim to Dalmatia—and the _ propa- 
ganda goes on daily—is frankly annexationist. Hitherto 
it has been difficult to ascertain the actual number of 
Italians in Jugoslavia. Now, however, thanks to 
Mussolini’s energy in ordering his consuls to supply 
these figures, we have Italy's own estimate of her 
minority population in the Triune Kingdom and, more 
particularly, in Dalmatia. In all Jugoslavia there 
are 14,329 Italians. Of these 2,287 are in Croatia, 
3,809 in Slovenia, and only 6,802 in the whole of 
Dalmatia. It is hardly: necessary to add that there 
are nearly half a million Slovenes incorporated in the 
new Italy. 

* * * 

The municipal elections take place next week, and as 
usual the newspapers are now filling up with propaganda 
designed to influence their outcome. In a number of 
big towns the gradual increase in the Labour vote 
has brought the Labour Party fairly near to the winning 
of power, and the gain of a seat or two will convert 
an elected minority into a majority. Even, however, 
if these seats are won, the fruits of victory will be 
deferred in some cases owing to the big Conservative 
preponderance among the aldermen, which it will 
take another year for an elected majority to upset. 
The general expectation is that, as in each year of 
late, the Labour Party will gain seats in most parts of 
the country; but no big turnover is expected. The 
number of Liberal candidates seems to be still on the 
decline in a number of areas; and joint arrangements 
between Liberals and Conservatives to fight Labour 
are again common, though by no means universal. 
In London, Liberalism, save in a very few boroughs, 
had practically hung up its sword, but it is still far 
more alive in Lancashire and some other areas. There 
is no outstanding single issue at the elections this 
year; for, while the de-rating question figures largely 
in discussion, it does not divide the local candidates 
at all clearly along party lines. The campaign as a 
whole is being fought, except where there are local 
issues peculiar to a particular district, on general 
Labour and anti-Labour lines, with housing and 
municipal enterprise as the chief contested topics. 


* * * 


The tide of criticism is rising faster and faster upon 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his scheme of rating 
reform. Already this week the Association of Municipal 
Corporations and the Rural District Councils Asso- 
ciation have protested strongly against its financial 
provisions ; and it is understood that both the County 
Councils Association and the L.C.C., though their 
views have not yet been published, are keenly critical. 
The critics do not indeed agree among themselves on 
all points. The County Councils and County Borough 
Councils are for the most part in favour of the adminis- 
trative changes proposed, including the transference 
to them of the powers of the Guardians. The smaller 
authorities are more inclined to quarrel with the 
centralising tendencies of the scheme. But, whatever 
differences there are on these points, the attack on 
the financial aspects of the Government’s plan seems 
to be universal. De-rating, it is urged, ought not to 
be mixed up with the reform of rates; and each 


authority should receive the equivalent of what it 
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will lose by de-rating. Further, the five million pounds 
which the Government proposes to allocate for the 
increase of the total grants in aid is gencrally regarded 
as inadequate in view of the present position and future 
commitments of the local authorities. The formula 
by means of which it is proposed to distribute the 
compensating grant is strongly attacked, especially 
by the Association of Municipal Corporations; and 
the possible reactions of the scheme on educational 
administration are causing, particularly in Scotland, 
a good deal of anxiety. In short, the scheme as a whole 
is having a very bad reception from almost all the 
local authorities, including both those to whom it 
grants new functions and those from whom it takes 
existing functions away. 
* * * 


It is generally anticipated that, in view of these 
criticisms, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill will 
have to make large financial concessions if they are 
to save their scheme at all. De-rating thus threatens 
to turn out a far more costly policy than at first 
appeared ; for the local authorities are very naturally 
refusing to accept a mere general compensation for 
loss of revenue as a fair substitute for the increased 
central grants to which they feel they have a claim. 
The Government, however, if it gives them both the 
new money they want and compensation for lost rates, 
will have to set aside a much larger appropriation 
than was originally contemplated in order to meet the 
cost. And a good deal of this money, which the tax- 
payers can really afford only if it is to be put to the 
best possible uses, will go to benefit industries which 
have certainly no need of help. In order to help the 
basic industries, why must we throw large sums of 
money to other industries which can get on perfectly 
well without them ? The Government has perhaps now 
gone too far to draw back easily; but its entire 
de-rating plan, which should be sharply distinguished 
from the proposed changes in the structure and powers 
of local authorities, has been so thoroughly discredited 
by criticism that it ought to have no chance of passing 
into law. At the very least, de-rating ought to be 
entirely separated from the rest of the Government 
scheme, and the two Bills taken apart from each other. 

% * * 


The dismissal of a working engineer from the Naval 
Ordnance Department at Woolwich, explicitly on the 
ground of his membership of the Communist Party, 
raises a serious issue. The Admiralty, which announces 
its intention to take the same course in all similar cases, 
bases its action on the view that Communism, as a 
creed of violent revolution, cannot be regarded as a 
mere variety of political doctrine, and unfits a man for 
employment in any service vital to the national security. 
This argument is, of course, thoroughly logical. The 
Communist in question, as a loyal Communist, ought 
to do everything in his power to undermine the naval 
strength of Great Britain, and ought, therefore, to be 
a thoroughly unfit person to employ. We have no 
knowledge of him; but it may be doubted whether 
the description fits. Most British Communists, to the 
best of our belief, are not really determined revolu- 
tionaries, but only disgruntled Trade Unionists, who 
have joined the Communist Party because it happens 
to be, just now, the party of the extreme Left. Of course, 
we may be wrong, and the dismissed man may be a 
Soviet Guy Fawkes, plotting to blow up the Naval 
Ordnance Department as soon as the next war, for 
which the Admiralty is so busily preparing, is declared. 
But if our logical Admiralty pursues the policy it has 
proposed, for one such revolutionary it dismisses it 
will most likely dismiss at least a hundred perfectly 
harmless citizens, and convert at least another hundred 
from moderate views to the extremism against which 
its measures are directed. There are times when per- 


fectly logical arguments lead to very stupid actions ; 
and this appears to us to be one of them. If the man 
in question is a dangerous revolutionary, certainly he 
ought to be discharged. But to propose sacking all 
members of the Communist Party is silly. 

* * * 


The decision of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union to open a special department for seamen follows 
hard upon the expulsion of Mr. Havelock Wilson’s 
Seamen’s Union from the Trades Union Congress, 
and is likely to be the starting point of a big struggle. 
Mr. Wilson’s Union is, in certain ways, very strongly 
entrenched. He has the shipowners behind him, 
and an agreement with them to employ only men holding 
his Union’s card. If this were enforced it would clearly 
settle the question, but can it be enforced? That 
evidently depends on the attitude of the seamen them- 
selves. If many of them now leave Mr. Wilson’s 
Union and join Mr. Bevin’s, it will be impossible in 
practice for the shipowners to enforce an embargo. 
Naturally, the existence of a large body of unemployed 
seamen helps to consolidate Mr. Wiison’s position ; 
for the fear of being blacklisted will deter some whose 
sympathies are with Mr. Bevin and the Trades Union 
Congress from taking the risk of transferring their 
allegiance. Mr. Bevin, however, is no less forceful a 
personality than Mr. Wilson; and he has the great 
mass of the dockers and waterside workers behind 
him in his effort to win the seamen over. The trouble 
has already taken a serious turn. At Liverpool crews 
are being discharged by the shipowners because they 
have joined the Transport Workers’ Union ; and similar 
incidents are expected at other ports. 

. * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Dail debate 
on the Censorship Bill provided several surprises. 
Nobody, it is true, challenged the general principle, 
but there was keen and pungent criticism of details 
in quarters from which the Government least expected 
opposition. Prominent members of Cumann na 
nGaedheal took the line that while action to prevent the 
importation of objectionable papers was necessary, the 
attempt to enforce a censorship of books, as Professor 
Tierney, one of the representatives of the National 
University, put it, ““ would make the country a laughing- 
stock in the eyes of the world.” Apart from the 
absurdities to which it would give rise, any scheme of 
the kind is destined to break down in practice as far at 
least as new books are concerned. Since these are 
published outside the Free State, Irish readers will have 
no difficulty in procuring copies before the slow-moving 
Censorship Board is in a position to pronounce judgment, 
unless, indeed, the procedure is adopted of blacklisting 
the works of authors in advance. These considerations 
do not weigh with the fanatics who have compelled 
the Government to dance to their tune, but it is begin- 
ning to dawn on Ministers that they are being made to 
look ridiculous, the worst fate that can befall Irish 
politicians. Their fears are deepened by Mr. de Valera’s 
change of attitude. In drafting the Bill not least of 
the objects of the Cabinet was to frame proposals so 
drastic that Fianna Fail which had been clamouring 
for prohibitions could not outbid them. To their 
surprise and disgust Mr. de Valera appeared for once 
in the Dail as the apostle of moderation and sweet 
reasonableness. He is shrewd enough to see that some 
of the powers which it is proposed to grant to the Board 
of Censors might be used to suppress political 
propaganda on his side which the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties have described as “‘ contrary to faith and morals.” 
Like a good tactician, however, he decided to bid for 
moderate support by contending that it is more import- 
ant in devising restrictions not to exclude what is 
good than to ban what is bad, and there is little doubt 
that his speech has improved his position in the country. 

B 
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SAVERS AND SPENDERS 


‘i stage is now set for the municipal polls 
which will take place throughout the country 
next Thursday. There will be elections for 

one-third of the seats on the three hundred or so town 

councils in the provinces, and in London for the whole 
of the seats on the metropolitan borough councils. 

Important as these elections are, they seldom arouse 

any great popular excitement, and it is generally a hard 

task to get half the voters to the polling booths. At 
the last triennial election in the London boroughs the 
percentage voting ranged from 32.5 in Shoreditch to 

58.2 in Woolwich, and the average for the whole was 

42.5. It is possible, of course, that, with a General 

Election in sight, there will be a quickening of political 

interest, and the municipal polls on this occasion may 

be higher both in London and the provinces. In any 
case the results will be taken as omens for next summer. 

It is not our business, however, to indulge in 

prophecy ; we are concerned for the moment with 

the position and the programmes of the rival parties. 

In these municipal contests there are only two parties 

seriously in the running. The Liberals have fallen 
between two stools, and in most places can hope for 
nothing better than to return a handful of councillors 
who will hold the balance between Labour and Con- 
servatism. In many places, indeed, they have practi- 
cally thrown up the sponge; large numbers of them 
have definitely seceded to the Right or the Left, whilst 
those who have remained have frequently entered into 
compacts, formal or informal, with the “ anti- 
Socialists,” who call themselves by various names— 
Conservatives, Ratepayers’ Candidates, Municipal Re- 
formers or what not. These coalitions are not, of 
course, universal, and possibly there may be rather less 
of them this year than heretofore, since the Liberal 
Party is planning a general revival of its fortunes. 
But its misfortune is that in‘ local government it has 
no distinctive policy to put forward. It can, for the 
most part, only claim to be more progressive than the 
Conservatives and more prudent than Labour. And 
that is a claim which does not cut much ice with the 
electorate. The Labour Party is, on the whole, in a 
good position. It has made large gains on the local 
councils in the last ten years, and there is no sign at 
present of a check to its progress. In a number of the 
big county boroughs (including Manchester, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Newcastle, Bradford and Leeds) it has 
hopes of securing a clear majority—perhaps next week, 
certainly within a year or two. In the towns where 
it is already in power it seems likely to remain so; for 
apart from the general catchwords of “ Socialism ” 
and “ extravagance ”’ its opponents have no particu- 
larly effective cry to use against it. The Government 
has certainly not presented its local supporters with 
anything that they can make much of: the de-rating 
and local government reform schemes have been riddled 
with criticism, not only in the counties and rural 
districts, but in the boroughs, and by Conservatives 
as well as by Labour. 


The broad issue in these elections is, then, as it has 
been for some years past, and as it is likely to be for 
many years to come, municipal Socialism. About this 
a great deal of arrant nonsense—and dishonest nonsense 
—is talked. Conservatives may quite legitimately 


oppose Socialism, but they have no warrant for pre- 
tending that the local government policy of the Labour 
Party is a stepping stone to Bolshevism, or that every 
Labour candidate is an apostle of ‘ squandermania,” 
set on raising the rates to thirty shillings in the pound 
and stuffing the pockets of the poor with doles. The 
Labour programme is, in fact, extraordinarily moderate, 
In the present contest in the metropolitan boroughs, 
for example, its most subversive demands are for the 
stricter enforcement of the Public Health and Housing, 
the Maternity and Child Welfare and the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts, and for the extension of public 
baths and washhouses and of open spaces. There is, 
to be sure, “‘ municipal trading,” which is one of the 
articles of the Labour faith; but even about that the 
Conservatives have little cause for alarm. And in 
fact the more intelligent of them do not feel any alarm; 
they have themselves started many municipally owned 
enterprises and continue to run them with pride and 
at a profit. We were amused in this connection to 
read in the Times the other day an article from its 
special correspondent in Birmingham. “ The Union- 
ists,” he said, “have left their Socialist opponents 
few of the usual cries. The Corporation . . . has 
brought under municipal control most of the public 
services and has even gone so far as to run its own 
bank.” Quite so. But then why should what has 
proved such a success in Birmingham mean mischief 
and disaster elsewhere? And why, if the City of 
Manchester can profitably supply its citizens with gas, 
should it not be able to supply them also with pure 
milk—as its Public Health Committee a year or two ago 
actually recommended it should? And—here we 
quote the Daily Express—‘ if Battersea can supply 
lighting at 4d. per unit and heating at 1d. per unit, 
why does the Notting Hill consumer have to pay 6d. 
for lighting and 2d. for heating, or the Twickenham 
consumer 7$d. for lighting, and from 2d. to 34d. for 
heating ?”” The reason is simply that Battersea 
practises “‘ municipal Socialism” and the others are 
afraid of it. 

Of course, there are limits to the enterprises that can 
be undertaken by a town council, and they will vary 
according to circumstances. There may be good 
grounds in a given case for objecting to the municipalisa- 
tion of this or that service, but to oppose the policy of 
public ownership in any and every case is merely a 
sign of stupidity—or of something worse. And it is 
this stupidity or something worse which obtrudes itself 
in the normal Conservative attitude not merely to the 
extension of municipal trading but to the general 
conduct of the public services. ‘The first duty of a town 
councillor, we are asked to believe, is to keep the rates 
down. We do not believe it. To keep the rates down 
is, no doubt, a duty, but it is not the first. The first 
is to see that the essential public services—education, 
health, housing, transport, and the rest—are as good 
as he can make them. To starve any of these in order 
to save sixpence is the falsest economy as well as a 
betrayal of trust; for dirt, disease and ignorance will 
sooner or later exact their price, not only in misery, 
but in money—and indeed the more they are neglected, 
the more money will they be likely to cost. In this 
contest of “ savers” and “ spenders ” it is more often 


the former than the latter who are the “ wasters.” 
In the metropolitan 


Let us give a concrete illustration. 
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borough of Finsbury the “ open space ” is only 1.9 per 
cent. of the total area, and the ‘“‘ overcrowding ”’ per- 
centage, according to the 1921 census, is 34. In 
Shoreditch the “‘open space” is 1.4 per cent. and 
“overcrowding” 32 per cent.; in Southwark the 
corresponding figures are 1.7 and 23.5, in Stepney 
2.4and 29. Are they right, or are they wrong, who say 
that these things are a scandal, and that true economy 
as well as common decency demands that money should 
be found to remedy it? Is it enough, in excuse for 
neglecting the public welfare in this and a dozen other 
matters, to plead the burden of the rates? Or is it 
merely stupid ? 

Municipal Socialism, as we understand it, is no more 
a synonym for reckless extravagance than fcr Bolshev- 
ism. There may be individuals who do not care whether 
the rates are twenty or thirty or a hundred shillings in 
the pound ; there may be a public body here and there 
which is reckless in its expenditure. But these are 
rare exceptions, and we cannot see any evidence that 
the ambition of Labour as a whole is to bleed the rate- 
payers white. On the contrary, the Labour Party 
has taken the lead in demanding a reduction of the 
local burden. It urges that the charge of the able- 
bodied unemployed should be taken off the rates; it 
presses for a large extension of national grants-in-aid 
to locally administered services, and for fuller powers 
to local authorities to embark on remunerative enter- 
prises. There is surely nothing there to disturb the 
great host of Conservative voters who scuttle on election 
days to the anti-Socialist standard. Municipal enter- 
prise has, as we know, been carried far in the Conserva- 
tive stronghold of Birmingham. Why should Liverpool 
or Norwich or London or any other town be afraid to 
follow that example? As for the shifting of burdens 
from the rates to the Exchequer, it might no doubt 
affect the pockets of a minority of taxpayers. But it 
would evidently be a relief, and in some cases an 
enormous relief, for the majority of the ratepayers. 
And so it seems to us that the issue which divides the 
parties in the municipal elections is falsely framed, 
and to the detriment of local government. One day, 
when the Conservatives are a little less imbued with the 
“ class-war ” spirit, and when some drastic reforms in 
municipal administration have been carried, we may 
perhaps see the diminution, if not the disappearance, 
of the present party cleavages on the local councils. 
In the meantime it looks as if the “ inevitability of 
gradualness ” will ensure the passage of the best part 
of what the Labour Party is contending for. 


LOCARNO OR PARIS? 


Paris, October 22nd. 

UMEROUS and dramatic as have been some of the 
incidents which have arisen since Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand and two admirals 

decided to torpedo the policy of Locarno and to establish 
the policy of Paris, it is probable that the full seriousness 
of the situation is not yet realised. Even the inner history 
of recent events is not yet known, and certain publications 
which specialise in political gossip relate the most curious 
Stories of divided counsels. The trimmings, however, 
are not of much importance. We can afford to neglect 
them. We cannot afford to neglect the diplomatic changes 
which have been brought about, as I believe, almost 


unconsciously. It may be that we have arrived at the 
most critical moment since the war, and that on the course 
which is now taken will depend the issues of peace and 
of war. 

Danger lies in the prevalent mental confusion. It would 
seem that in London and in Geneva—and to some extent 
in Paris—there are many people who are perfectly content 
to register agreements between nations. They hail such 
agreements as a fresh triumph of the spirit of pacifism. 
They do not take the trouble to analyse the agreements. 
It is sufficient for them that Greece should be friendly 
with Italy, that Roumania should have arrangements with 
Jugoslavia, that there should be a multiplication of partial 
pacts. Each new accord is greeted as betokening the 
progress of international conciliation. It does not matter 
to these people that an intricate system of alliances is 
being constructed which may catch us all in a deadly net- 
work. How beautiful, how noble, it is that nations should 
approach each other in amity! They forget that it was 
precisely a series of friendships of this kind which prepared 
the way for the 1914 crash. It is pretended that there 
is a great difference between the pre-war and the post-war 
alliances. I do not know wherein the difference is to be 
found, unless it be that the terminology is more exuberant, 
and that some lip-service is paid to the League. The 
truth is that, despite the shouts of joy which invariably 
go up, we should examine suspiciously every attempt at 
rapprochement, entente, or alliance. We _ should coolly 
start from the assumption that there is a diplomatic design, 
which in conceivable circumstances may be hostile to another 
country, and to the true League idea, in each of these 
combinations. We may sometimes be wrong. The signifi- 
cance of this or that step may be utterly negligible, or it 
may be unquestionably helpful. But it is our first duty to 
submit it to the cold test of various hypotheses. More 
mischief has been caused by those enthusiastic amateur 
diplomatists who have proliferated since the war than 
by all the Bismarcks who ever lived. The statesmen 
have learnt the trick of covering their diplomatic arrange- 
ments with the flowers of pacific rhetoric, and the amateur 
diplomatists are always ready to sing the Hallelujah chorus. 

Europe has not yet crystallised. One cannot draw sharp 
divisions between this set of powers and that set of powers. 
Nobody can prophesy exactly where a particular nation 
will eventually stand. Yet general tendencies are already 
apparent, and we can hazard guesses as to the camp in which 
a number of countries will group themselves. We know 
that such a nation which talks of peace means by peace 
the preservation of the status quo, and will, with its consorts, 
strenuously resist the alteration of the status quo. We 
know that another nation means by peace the shattering 
of the status quo. In either case, though peace is put osten- 
tatiously in the forefront, it is really subordinated to the 
attainment of national objectives. Peace has become a 
very useful instrument of national policy. If we apply 
our reason to this state of affairs, it should not take us long 
to come to the conclusion that what we should really want 
is not a nebulous and negative thing called peace, which may 
be a synonym for injustice, for hegemony, for undesirable 
conditions which will produce war ; but a clear and positive 
thing called justice, which should be based on the inter- 
national acceptance of definite principles unswervingly 
applied. 

Balance of power is a phrase which is generally incor- 
rectly used. Balance of power implies an attempt to make 
one side potentially stronger than the other, and, for the 
most part, the so-called balance of power in Europe is the 
preponderance of certain forces. In any event, both sides 
strive to become preponderant. British policy since the 


war has, on the whole, tended towards the redressing 
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of the balance that was so badly upset. It has not been 
very successful. But at least at Locarno it entered into 
engagements that favoured Germany as much as they 
favoured France. Great Britain, by her natural position, 
is destined to play the role of arbiter. French criticism 
was directed against the expression of the British moral 
attitude contained in the Locarno Pacts; but M. Briand 
and the bulk of the French who supported him are surely 
to be commended for their acceptance of a British policy 
which was founded upon judicious impartiality. The 
meaning of Locarno is that England has no special entente 
with France, nor has she any special entente with Germany. 
She became in Western Europe the representative of the 
League. The League should have no favourites. It 
should serve no national interest. At present it is totally 
inadequate to the fulfilment of its mission. But so far as 
one power could pledge itself to forward the League 
purpose, England undertook, within well-defined limits, 
to act as the delegate of the League. That is Locarno. 
Obviously it is in contradiction with all proposals of British 
ententes or alliances on the Continent. 

Locarno is imperfect, but within its scope it is 
undoubtedly the best policy for England. We shoulder 
responsibilities that are heavy, but if they are bravely 
borne they should assure peace. Yet the British Govern- 
ment has now apparently scrapped Locarno. It has 
concluded, or at any rate envisaged, a new entente of a 
military and naval character with France. It has accepted 
the thesis that in the discussion of disarmament French 
reservists shall not be reckoned in a computation of French 
military forces; and thus the system of conscription, 
abolished in Germany by the Versailles Treaty as an 
undesirable institution, is withdrawn from the sphere of 
debate. As I have already written, there may be a good 
case for conscription ; and certainly France, in the existing 
state of international affairs, is entitled to judge for herself 
what kind of army she needs. We must be careful not 
to assume a dictatorial manner. While we brook no inter- 
ference with our navy, we cannot pretend to interfere with 
the French army. From the national point of view any- 
thing that we choose to say of the defensive methods of 
another country must be purely platonic. Yet we are not 
called upon to endorse the conscript system; and the 
moment it is agreed that there shall be a Disarmament 
Conference in which we, in common with other nations, 
shall participate, we have no right to settle the question 
privately in advance. A bargain of this sort—for there is, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, the strongest pre- 
sumption of a counterpart—makes utter nonsense of the 
Disarmament Conference. We deliberately rule out one 
of the vital problems which France tacitly agreed to submit 
to international deliberation. By no process of logic, by 
no conception of intellectual integrity, by no standard of 
moral rectitude, can even the advocate of conscription 
condone this proceeding. 

Whether France would emerge triumphant from a public 
debate is beside the point. Whether France can produce 
sound arguments for the maintenance of its traditional 
military forces should not at this stage concern Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. If these questions are to be settled out of 
court, to be abstracted from the consideration of the 
Disarmament Conference, then it is not unfair to describe 
the Franco-British compact as an entente or alliance which 
cannot be squared with the principles of Locarno. It is, 
I see, denied that the British consent is dependent on the 
French consent to the British naval thesis. If this be true 
(in a strictly technical sense) so much the worse for the 
British Government. If it be true that the abandonment of 


the naval accord does not necessitate the abandonment of 
the military accord, then England has tied her hands 
Moreover, even though the British accept- 


gratuitously. 


* Germany suffers when France and England quarrel. 


ance of the French thesis is conditional, it is absurd to pre- 
tend that governments can, on such an issue, change their 
minds whenever they please. We are not dealing with the 
sale and purchase of property which may properly be 
conditional. We are dealing with a moral attitude; and 
if the British Government truly takes this moral attitude 
towards a military system, then it cannot, because the naval 
propositions have been successfully challenegd by the 
United States, allege that it now thinks differently about 
the French system of reserves. So far as I have been 
able to acquaint myself with the correspondence that has 
passed between England and France, I have been forced 
to the opinion that France will not care overmuch about 
the breakdown of the naval bargain, but will certainly 
hold the British Government to its expressed view of French 
reservists. France would be foolish if she did not do so. 

Of the naval agreement I do not propose to say much, 
for it is acknowledged that it would inevitably, if main- 
tained, lead to an Anglo-American naval race. It would 
arouse misgivings in Italy. At the best, though the 
tentative arrangements are completely dismissed from the 
domain of practical politics, they have aroused suspicions 
which cannot easily be allayed. They have been taken in 
France as the recognition of the principle that the two 
European pillars are the French army and the British fleet. 
The understanding may not have been very specific, but 
the renewal of something like the pre-war understanding 
is evidently inconsistent with the pledge of Locarno. These 
unspecific understandings are inevitably more embarrassing 
than specific understandings. 

Somewhere in the French press I have recently read a 
defence of the Anglo-French entente. It was in the 
approved style of the amateur diplomatists. Its reasoning 
was specious. It ran something like this: You have always 
pleaded for an Anglo-French entente. You have observed 
that when France and England are at loggerheads no good 
comes to Europe. When France and England do not 
agree you have such incidents as the occupation of the Ruhr. 
On the 
contrary, when France and England work together, you 
have the Franco-German rapprochement, you have Locarno, 
you have the Dawes Plan, you have a peaceful continent. 

This kind of argument rests on a mere confusion of terms. 
Certainly it is unfortunate that France and England should 
disagree. Certainly France is not to be coerced by British 
bullying. Certainly the whole of the continent suffers when 
France and England are divided in their counsels. But 
nobody proposes that France and England should quarrel. 
Everybody wants France and England to be friendly. I 
for one believe that nothing can be accomplished in Europe 
without a Franco-British entente. I have used the word; 
but by entente I mean a common desire to look at European 
problems from a somewhat higher standpoint than the 
national standpoint. I do not mean that France and 
England should enter into military and naval bargains 
behind the back of Geneva. I do not mean that they 
should arrogate to themselves—or give to each other— 
any superior rights in Europe. I mean that they should, 
by friendly co-operation, seek to solve not British or 
French but European problems. That is the entente we 
need, and that is the only entente that we should tolerate. 

SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


HEARST 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

FEW weeks ago, when the Paris representative 
A of the Hearst newspapers was arrested, and 
subjected to an inquisition concerning his cabling 

to New York the text of the Anglo-French naval agreement, 
he told the police that the document had been handed to 
him by his chief, Mr. W. R. Hearst. The statement was 
characteristically untrue, but it put the New York news- 
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paper owner in the centre of the stage at the moment 
when an incident of international importance was prominent 
in the newspapers of the world. That would seem exactly 
right to Mr. W. R. Hearst, proprietor of the New York 
American and some two dozen other dailies in the United 
States. Forty years ago he set out to become the greatest 
of newspaper owners. He is to-day at any rate the largest. 
For himself personally he has not usually sought publicity ; 
but his papers must have advertisement in all ways and at 
all costs. Henee the expulsion of a correspondent from a 
European capital is a quite welcome event. 

Mr. Hearst has never been known in England, and it 
cannot be said that the position he occupies in America 
and the character of his newspaper system are understood 
over here. American journalists commonly say that very 
few people in America know him, and that no one could 
fully explain him; and it is certainly true that, although 
since the days of W. T. Stead (who was a special London 
correspondent for the Hearst Press) many have written 
about him, there has not been available in England any 
adequate account of his singular career. Such an account, 
however, is now published (William Randolph Hearst : 
An American Phenomenon, by John K. Winkler. Cape, 
12s. 6d.). Its author is an American journalist who has 
worked in the Hearst organisation. He is obviously well 
informed. He tells the story with plenty of animation, 
and a kind of involuntary admiration, but also with a 
near enough approach to objectivity, so that the reader 
can form his own judgment of this wholly American pro- 
duct. The narrative for its full effect requires a good deal 
of detail. Here, however, are the more salient facts. 

Hearst is a Californian, the son of a millionaire mine- 
owner, who for a short time sat in the Senate at Washington. 
He went through an unquiet college course at Harvard, 
and in 1887, in his twenty-fourth year, induced his father 
to give him a derelict daily paper, the San Francisco Ez- 
aminer, and to leave him alone. Within a few months he 
had built up a large circulation: ‘*‘ He attacked abuses, 
proclaimed radical democracy, introduced a sort of typo- 
graphical violence into the make-up.’”’ The methods by 
which he was later to revolutionise New York journalism 
were quickly developed in San Francisco. Hearst has an 
intuitive knowledge of mechanism. No machine has any 
secret for him, and he has always played with presses. 
From the beginning he kept his printing plant abreast of 
invention. He took the men he wanted wherever he found 
them, paying whatever salaries were necessary. His 
“ feature writers” and sports reporters earned money on a 
fabulous scale; he hunted out artists, caricaturists, and 
humourists ; he invented the order of ‘ sob sisters” for 
the new women’s pages. He devised and applied the axiom 
that “ there is no substitute for circulation,” and he man- 
aged to combine this, his single principle of journalism, 
with a crusading activity in city and State politics, driving 
full-tilt against the bosses and ‘“‘ robber barons of gold.” 
The Examiner, his first paper, became in a few years the 
most successful daily on the Pacific Coast. It is still a 
favourite possession of his, and is said to yield a net annual 
profit of £350,000. 

In 1895, being then thirty-two years old, Hearst broke 
into the New York field by acquiring the Morning Journal, 
to which soon afterwards he added an evening edition 
that was destined to provide, for a quarter of a century 
or so, a recognised standard for the yellow newspaper of 
the American afternoon. Until the transformation of the 
Journal the acknowledged master of sensational journalism 
was Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World. Hearst set 
out to beat Pulitzer on his own ground. His plan was 
simplicity itself. The World cost two cents, and Hearst 
made the price of the Journal one cent, copied his rival’s 


size and make-up, and proceeded to lure away all his most 
valuable men. By a single stroke he captured the World’s 
Sunday editor with his entire staff of writers and artists. 
He enlisted a corps of highly-paid descriptive correspon- 
dents, with Stephen Crane and Richard Harding Davis at 
their head. He urged his Sunday editor on to the wildest 
and most grotesque adventures. The essentials of a good 
Sunday story were “crime and underwear ’’—that is, 
melodrama with the ‘“‘ woman appeal.” Stephen Crane 
explored the New York “ Tenderloin ” district, the Journal’s 
dramatic critic interviewed Anna Held, the French comedi- 
enne, in her “ nightie,” with a page pen-and-ink sketch 
~almost too audacious for thirty years ago. The first 
coloured comics appeared, and New York went wild over 
the Yellow Kid, from whom came the now familiar nickname 
for the Hearst species of journalism. 

It was by means of Sunday magazine features that the 
Journal explored the farthest regions of vulgarity. It was 
in the editorials and the news that Hearst broke all the 
laws of decency as regards policy and public conduct. 
When W. J. Bryan emerged as the free-silver candidate 
in the Democratic party, Hearst decided to support him, 
merely, his biographer explains, as a journalistic enterprise. 
His editorial staff were against him; but he ordered 
the leader-writer to “‘ write a good strong editorial for 
Bryan and silver.” The order was obeyed, and Mr. Winkler 
does not think it worth while to make any comment on the 
incident. When Bryan was defeated and McKinley elected 
Hearst opened upon the President a campaign of vitupera- 
tion which culminated in a piece of plain incitement : 
“* If bad institutions and bad men can only be got rid of by 
killing, then the killing must be done.’ McKinley was 
assassinated, and the country rose against Hearst, but this 
did not prevent his election to Congress a short time after- 
wards. His sensationalism reached its height in the 
Spanish-American War of 1897, the war of Hearst’s own 
deliberate making. Mr. Winkler implies that there is no 
actual truth in the well-known story that, in reply to his 
war-artist’s message from Cuba, Hearst cabled, “* You 
furnish the pictures and Ill furnish the war” ; but he makes 
it clear that this is what Hearst meant and actually accom- 
plished. It was the Journal that made a war-cry of “ Re- 
member the Maine” and worked out the escape from a 
Cuban jail of a young girl, Evangelina Cisneros, whose 
imprisonment was exploited, along with the sinking of the 
U.S. battleship Maine, for the “ whooping up” of the 
war-fever among the American populace. When the 
Spanish Admiral was preparing to move with a squadron 
for an attack upon Dewey in Manila Bay, Hearst instructed 
one of his correspondents (the letter is given by Mr. Winkler) 
to ‘‘ buy some big English steamer at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and take her to some part of the Suez Canal, 
where we can then sink her and obstruct the passage of the 
Spanish warships.” This was Hearst’s happiest thought 
in that exciting year; but as it happened temptation was 
removed from his path by the abandonment of the Spanish 
Admiral’s expedition. During the Spanish War the 
duel between Pulitzer and Hearst was carried to ridiculous 
lengths, and their competitive exploits were all the worse 
because Pulitzer hated the war and was only dragged into 
supporting it through fear of losing his circulation. Hearst 
ran the sale of the Journal up to a dizzy height, and devel- 
oped the shrieking headline as far as it could be made to go. 
Between them Pulitzer and Hearst, in this heated contest, 
saddled the American newspaper with a technique of sensa- 
tion from which there has been no escape. The Spanish 
War made Hearst, as he made it. The Great War brought 
him no satisfaction, but on the contrary, a great deal of 
difficulty and no little danger. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about the Hearst of his 
most restless period was his insatiable desire for a political 
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career. When serving his short term in Congress he began 
to cherish Presidential dreams, and he had gained so large 
a popular following that the managers of the Democratic 
party had a stiff job in preventing him from snatching the 
nomination which would have made him the opponent of 
Theodore Roosevelt in the election of 1904. Next he aimed 
at the mayoralty of New York, then at the Governorship 
of New York State; and it was actually not until six years 
ago, when he was seeking nomination as a candidate for 
the Senate, that his hopes of a public career were finally 
destroyed by the merciless blows and jeers of Governor Al 
Smith. His political extinction occurred at a time when 
Hearst, after nearly thirty years of virtually unbroken 
success, was made to realise that the New York crowd was 
turning towards other masters of sensation. Hearst and 
his imitators had taken for granted that the New York 
Journal represented a level below which there was no 
need to descend. The owners of the “tabloid” daily 
picture paper, devoting at times a whole issue to the murder 
of the day, proved that there were depths still to be plumbed. 
Hearst failed over the “ tabloid” crime paper, and from 
that part of the field he has largely retired. But in respect 
of his main ambition he has succeeded as few men can be 
said to succeed. ‘The list of his publications as given by 
Mr. Winkler includes twenty-three dailies, stretching across 
America from sea to sea, and a half-dozen monthly maga- 
zines. His direct public may perhaps be estimated at 
twenty million readers. To the influence thus wielded must 
be added that of his half-dozen news and “ feature” 
syndicates which span the world. These vast properties 
have been built upon the maxims that he has always pro- 
claimed: ‘‘ There is no substitute for circulation,” and 
** Get excited when the public is excited.”” There Hearst 
has been entirely consistent, while in public policy he has 
changed with all the winds. One thing about him, however, 
is worthy of especial note in conclusion. The Hearst papers 
until a few years ago stood for a gross and bitter hostility 
to England. They now carry day by day, as the first 
article of their owner’s creed, the call for friendship and 
understanding between the English-speaking peoples. 


THE. PALATE 


FEW days ago a competition was held, under the 
A auspices of the French Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Union of Wine Tasters, to decide the 
wine-tasting championship of Paris. 
five competitors, we are told, sat at a table containing eight 
glasses of different kinds of Burgundy, and was asked to 
give the name, the date, and the approximate value of the 
wine in each glass. The competition lasted an hour, and 
by the end of it each of the competitors had drunk about 
two pints of wine, besides swallowing considerable quan- 
tities of bread and cheese between one glass and the next. 
To the eye of a temperance orator this, no doubt, would 
have seemed something of an orgy, and I myself, who have 
a vague recollection of having once vicariously joined the 
Band of Hope, should have qualms about drinking a quart 
of wine at so rapid a pace. But, despite appearances, 
there was nothing orgiastic in the conduct of the wine- 
waiters. This was no occasion for drinking-songs, laughter 
and round, red faces. If there is a Puritanism of the vine, 
this was its solemn Eisteddfod. M. Schultz, the prize- 
winner, who is chief wine-waiter at one of the most famous 
restaurants in Paris, is as near being a teetotaller as a man 
who wins a wine-testing championship can be. He does 
not smoke and he drinks water at his meals. He has 
obtained his knowledge of wines, not by drinking for 
pleasure, but by peeping, sipping and sniffing at the small 
quantities of wine left in the bottles by the customers at 


Each of the ninety- 


the restaurant. In this way he has trained his nose, his 
eye and his palate to tell him more about wines than you 
or I could get from drinking the contents of a cellar. And 
so he was able without difficulty to give the name and the 
date of each of the eight wines set before him—Musigny, 
1926, Chambertin, 1924, Corton, 1924, Pommard, 1924, 
Mercurey, 1925, Moulin-a-Vent, 1926, Hermitage, 1926, 
and Chateau Neuf du Pape, 1925. 

There is surely something tragic in the figure of this 
modern St. Anthony among the bottles. Here is a man 
with perhaps the finest palate on earth for the enjoyment 
of wine, and yet he is compelled to avoid wine as though it 
were a temptation of the Devil. ‘‘ My palate is my capital,” 
he explains, “‘ and I take care of it just as a singer takes care 
of his throat.”” He defends his palate for wine by abstinence 
from wine, and drinks water in order that he may know all 
about Burgundy. Who would envy genius coupled with 
such a prohibition? It is true that M. Schultz makes an 
excellent living out of his abstinence, but that does not 
make his situation the less melancholy. He is a man born 
to be the leading Epicurean of his age, and yet doomed 
instead to be its leading Stoic. The very existence of such 
a person raises the question whether, after all, it is worth 
having a palate—apart from business reasons—and whether 
those human beings may not be happiest who are moder- 
ately undiscriminating as well as moderately discrimin- 
ating in their pleasures. 

I am always uneasy in the company of men who take 
their pleasures too fastidiously—men who look as if they 
had swallowed vinegar if they see you smoking a cigarette 
while drinking port. They tell you that you cannot enjoy 
the full flavour of port if you smoke with it. 1 can only 
answer in such circumstances: “ I can enjoy more of the 
flavour of port while smoking than while not smoking. | 
don’t care for wine at all in that sipping and nodding way 
of yours, and would rather have two glasses of middling 
port than one glass of the best port on earth. The truth 
is, I scarcely notice the taste of port unless it is bad, and 
I like it not for its flavour but for a kind of comfortable 
glow that it produces after too long and large a dinner. 
If I smoke I may lose a little of the flavour, but if I do not 
smoke I shall lose more than a little of the comfortable 
glow.” The fastidious wine-drinker may have an answer 
to this, but I have never heard an answer that convinced 
me I was wrong. 

There are, I know, men who can enjoy the choice flavours 
of wine and who can also enjoy drinking it. But they 
are, I fancy, in the minority. I have sat beside a man who 
talked with a light in his eyes about vintages during an 
entire meal and who did not himself drink above a glass 
of claret while the rest of us showed what I maintain was 8 
far finer appreciation of wine by drinking whatever was 
poured into our glasses. His pleasure, so far as I could see, 


was purely an intellectual pleasure, while ours was for the 
‘most part physical, as the pleasures of eating and drinking 


ought to be. There is something to my mind morbid in 
thinking too much about wine. Wine, like water, was 
primarily meant to be drunk, and I doubt if the writers 
of the greatest drinking songs could have told the difference 
between Chambertin and Pommard. Prose runs naturally 
to vintages: poetry, for the most part, asks of wine only 
that it be wine. Horace, it is true, descends to details 
concerning the age of his wines, but no doubt with the 
Roman wines even a poet had to be particular. 

It may be, I admit, mere egotism to attempt a defence 
of a bad palate, but the truth is that many of us have never 
been able to afford the acquisition of a good palate, and, 
if we had been born with a good palate, we could not have 
afforded to satisfy it. The capacity for enjoying good 
wine would in that case have simply meant that we were 
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unable to enjoy wine, since bad wine would have been the 
only wine within our means. Happily, we educated 
ourselves on shilling bottles of claret bought at grocers’ 
shops in small country towns, and by the time we met 
those rarer vintages we had acquired an easy tolerance 
that made differentiation between one claret and another 
impossible. It is true that even we made a distinction 
between good and evil in claret and Burgundy. There 
were wines so disgusting to the taste that we should have 
preferred not to drink them. But, above the line of 
disgust, all wines were more or less equal. Once a year, 
perhaps, we would come on a wine so delicious that we could 
tell that a miracle had happened. But within twenty-four 
hours we returned to our coarser liquors, and asked of wine 
only that it should be exhilarating without being disgusting. 

In a sense I am lying, since certain wines remain in my 
memory with associations either of beauty or of horror. 
There was a bottle of Chateau Neuf du Pape, for instance, 
that I had at Avignon, and, though I do not remember the 
date of its birth, it fell on the tongue at once with such 
surprise and with such exquisitely satisfying smoothness 
that I can never think of Chateau Neuf du Pape except 
as the most paradisaical of all the wines of earth. Probably 
Iam wrong. Possibly, it was geography rather than the 
flavour of the wine that stirred my imagination. But at 
least I can honestly say that I once tasted a bottle of wine 
which I would not have changed for two bottles of Beaujo- 
lais from a grocer’s shop. Then there was a bottle of sweet 
Asti Spumante at Nice. I have heard that sweet Asti 
Spumante is always an abomination among drinks, but 
I do not think that the wine could have survived in a 
Christian civilisation if it were uniformly so disgusting as 
the bottle that was brought to me at Nice. It is not often 
that, having paid for a bottle of wine, I am unable to drink 
it, but that Asti Spumante—I could no more swallow a 
glass of it than if it had been a liquefied decoction of chil- 
dren’s sweetmeats. Assisi, too, has for me an abiding 
memory of horror. There was a bottle of sickly port-like 
stuff called, I think, after Lake Trasimene. One realised 
as one drank it that there is something to be said for prohi- 
bition. There is a sweetness, as well as a sourness, which 
forces one to make faces even in the memory. The wine 
from Lake Trasimene was sweet after that fashion. 

Yes, I have loathed many wines, and may be more of a 
connoisseur than I suspected. There was a Swiss wine 
called, if I remember, Dole de Sion. There was a sherry 
in Holborn. When I think of it, there is scarcely a town I 
have ever visited with which I do not associate the memory 
of a bad wine. If I allowed my imagination to dwell on all 
the occasions on which I have been served with wine that 
one would not have given as medicine to an animal, I 
should end like M. Schultz as a water-drinker, for there is 
this at least to be said in favour of water, that it seldom 
disappoints the expectation. It is possible that M. Schultz 
has shown himself to be the true philosopher. He lives in 
an ideal world of exquisite flavours, a water-drinker com- 
muning with the wine of the gods. At the same time there 
is something pathetic in the thought of his going round the 
deserted tables of the restaurant and sipping and sniffing 
at almost empty bottles of great wines which he himself 
will never drink. Is he happy? Who can tell? At least, 
he knows more about wine than you or I will ever know if 
we live to be a hundred. v. ¥ 


SHOWERS OF GOSSAMER 


N fine days in autumn, when there is a light breeze, 

we often feel the touch of a gossamer thread 

across our face as we walk. The sun sometimes 
illumines the threads as they float in the air, and when they 
sink on to the ploughed fields or the golf-links they form a 
vibrating veil. If we kneel down and look against the light 
we sometimes detect a slight iridescence. These fallen 
threads must be distinguished, of course, from the hori- 


zontal webs which some kinds of spiders weave close to 
the ground, for the gossamer consists of long filaments 
which are not viscid and have no arrangement at all. 
But at this time of the year, before the insects have dis- 
appeared, it rewards one to look for the ground-webs, often 
decorated with dewdrops and hoarfrost crystals. Many 
of those made by “ money spiders’ are about the size of 
shillings or florins. They recall Stevenson’s line: “ and 
every fairy cob and web, with drops of dew bediamonded.”’ 

The floating gossamer that we catch on our face or on 
our clothes often consists of single threads, but there may 
be two or four. If we are lucky we may intercept the 
little aeronaut itself, hanging back downwards from a tiny 
hammock of silk from which threads float out in two 
directions. This is its magic carpet on which it makes 
wonderful journeys, sometimes for fifty miles. In Canada 
we caught some of these silken balloons about the size of 
black currants, and provided with very long threads. Why 
do they float? As Jonathan Edwards pointed out (in 
1716) at the age of twelve, the resistance of the air to the 
large surface of the silk threads serves to counteract the 
down-pull of gravity. They float like dandelion down. 

The essentials of the gossamer story were discovered in 
1716 by that remarkable boy who afterwards wrote a 
famous book, The Freedom of the Will; but we are always 
seeing a little further into it, and in this connection it is a 
great pleasure to refer to Mr. Savory’s Biology of Spiders.* 
Small spiders of various kinds climb up on gateposts, 
palings, and tall herbs. In so doing they obey an inborn 
predisposition or tropism to move, when they are young, 
away from the ground. We may call it negative geotropism 
if we like. Fabre tells us how a family of spiderlings 
hatched out at the foot of a high pole proceeded to climb 
up and up to a very absurd height. No doubt the young 
spiders are experiencing an autumnal restlessness, but we 
may be sure that they do not climb up to a vantage-point 
because they argue that they will thus get a better send-off. 
They are obeying what is nowadays a racially enregistered 
tropism to climb. 

They dispose themselves with their head towards the 
slight breeze, and it is interesting that the thread-spinning 
instinct will not become active unless there is a current in 
the air. Blackwall showed long ago that spiders imprisoned 
on a flowerpot in a room would not begin to parachute 
until a slight draught was produced by opening a window. 
Some air-current is needed as the instinct-liberating stimulus. 

The spider pays out a thread of silk, or there may be as 
many as four. In any case, though we say “as thin as 
gossamer,” each is a multiple jet of liquid silk, hardening 
instantaneously on exposure to air. When the wind begins 
to tug, the spider lets go with all its eight legs at once, and, 
usually turning upside down at the same moment, is 
borne on the wings of the wind to an unknown goal. Careful 
observers assure us that it can add to the length of the 
ballooning threads if the wind falls; and it can furl its 
sail if the wind rises. Sooner or later, it begins to coil in 
the threads, and thus it sinks to earth, it may be many 
miles from the starting-place. When tens of thousands of 
spiders do this on a fine autumn day, there may be an 
extraordinary shower of gossamer covering acres of links 
and lea. Many of the threads we see floating in the air 
have no spider attached ; these may be broken off failures 
or they may be threads that have served their purpose. 

It takes an appreciable time to write the words—climbing, 
posing, spinning, vaulting, parachuting—but the process 
often takes place with great rapidity. Almost before we 
could say “ gossamer” we have seen a small spider run 
along our finger and set sail from the tip. It is an in- 

*The Biology of Spiders. 
Jackson, 16s. 
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stinctive performance, requiring no individual apprentice 
ship. Two other notes may be useful. First, there is no 
particular kind of gossamer spider, for the habit is exhibited 
by many young small spiders belonging to light-loving 
species. Secondly, gossamer is by no means restricted to 
autumn, its conspicuousness just now being due to the fact 
that it is at this time of year that spiderlings are most 
numerous and most crowded. 

For there is no doubt that the ballooning is a method of 
passive dispersal, which enables the spiders to get away 
from places that are over-crowded or over-dry, or with 
great scarcity of the insects on which spiders depend for 
food. There is no doubt that the neat device of flying 
without wings sometimes spells disaster, for the aeronauts 
cannot direct their course and may be blown out to sea. 
Thus Darwin records that when the Beagle was sixty miles 
from land the rigging was covered one day with a multitude 
of little spiders! We cannot expect these subtle adapta- 
tions to meet all contingencies, and even the apparent 
fatality of being blown far away may lead to the peopling 
of high mountain-plateaus and distant islands of the sea. 

When we think of long aerial journeys made by flightless 
animals, made on the whole successfully, made with some 
measure of plasticity, and more or less perfect on the first 
trial, we cannot but ask how such a device could arise at all. 
As Goethe said: animals are always attempting the next 
to the impossible and achieving it; and of this there is no 
better instance than the flight of gossamer-spiders. By 
what inspiration did it begin? The general answer is not 
very remote; the device is an outcome of the drag-line 
habit. For it is almost a universal habit of spiders to pay 
out a drag-line of silk when they are in any difficult or 
critical situation. A spider is creeping back-downwards 
along the roof of our room, holding on by its toothed claws 
to the roughnesses of the whitewash. Ifa flake should give 
way under the tips of its toes the spider has time to touch 
an intact spot with its posterior spinnerets. The exuded 
silk adheres, a rope is instantaneously paid out, and down 
this the spinner descends with dignity. There is a touch 
of perfection in the way it sometimes changes its mind, so 
to speak, when halfway down, and proceeds to climb up its 
own rope which disappears as it climbs. This is finer than 
the Indian rope-trick, for it actually occurs. 

Now it is from the drag-line habit, as Mr. Savory well 
shows, that webs began, and the comfortable lining of the 
nest, the cocoon for the hidden eggs, and the threads that 
make the silken parachutes on which the spiders are buoyed 
through the air. Nowadays the performance is instinctive, 
but we cannot bring ourselves to believe that each fresh 
inspiration was not tested from age to age by individual 
intelligence. Animals must play for themselves the hands 
of cards which they inherit, and evolution is thus neither 
magical nor fortuitous. 

J. ArTHUR THOMSON, 


Correspondence 
RAILWAY RATES 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTESMAN 


Sir,—I cannot pretend, within the space of a letter, to deal 
with all the points raised by Mr. E. R. B. Roberts ; but I beg 
to deal with a few of them. Mr. Roberts is keen on quoting 
Belgian rail rates against British ratcs, and contends that our 
coal and other heavy industries as well as agriculture are handi- 
capped by high rail rates, and that the Belgian industries are 
favoured by low rates. Let us sce. 

Roughly, Mr. Roberts’ figures indicate that the Belgian rail 
rates on agricultural produce are only about one-third as high 
as ours. Accepting this for the sake of brevity, may I please 
ask what Mr. Roberts expects? Belgium is flat; Britain is 
hilly. Rail construction has been about three times as costly 


per mile, in Britain as in Belgium. Our railway companies haye 
had to pay dearly for every bit of land required. They have 
had to make countless tunnels and cuttings and embankments, 
Such things are hardly known in Belgium and other flat coun- 
tries. British wages are far higher than Belgian wages. British 
rates and taxes are far higher than the corresponding imposts 
in Belgium. If, therefore, British rail charges are much the 
highest there is nothing to wonder at and little to complain 
about so far as railway management is concerned. It is grossly 
unfair—almost maliciously unfair—for Mr. Roberts to write 
to papers nearly all over the country quoting high British and 
low Belgian rail rates, and blaming our railway companies for 
the differences, without a word about the vastly different con- 
ditions in which British and foreign railways have been built 
and have to conduct their businesses. 

Now for the alleged handicap. Mr. Roberts says that owing 
to the difference between British and foreign (he gives Belgian) 
rail rates, people in Sheffield and other industrial areas “ are 
compelled to subsist largely on foreign instead of their natural 
home-grown food.’ Nonsense! Within a thirty-mile radius 
of Sheffield there is much land doing little or nothing, and count- 
less farms not producing up to half their capacity, for they are 
neither well-manned nor scientifically managed, and the farmers 
will not co-operate and bulk their consignments in order to get 
the lowest possible rail rates. Indeed, we have many farms so 
near our cities that rail rates do not enter seriously into the 
transport or marketing cost question. But, as I wrote before, 
in Sheffield we are eating food of many kinds, and in great 
quantities, grown hundreds and even thousands of miles away, 
in foreign countries ; and the foreign food has to carry foreign 
rail rates, foreign port charges, foreign agents’ commissions, 
sea freights, British port charges, British agents’ commissions, 
and the alleged high British rail rates all the way from our ports 
to Sheffield. The transport cost handicap is all on the foreign 
and not on the British food. All told, the foreign food carries 
charges hundreds per cent. higher than home-grown food 
carries, or need carry if properly consigned. 

Mr. Roberts is wrong also about coal and the other heavy 
trades. A ton of steel produced even in tiny and flat Belgium, 
where railways have been cheaply made and are cheaply operated, 
carries more in transport costs than a ton of British steel. This 
has been demonstrated by the Iron Age expert, Mr. Paul M. 
Tyler, who has been over on this side and investigated the 
problem in every detail. He shows that Belgian, Lorraine and 
Luxemburg irons and steels labour under higher transport 
costs—assemblage of raw materials at works and carriage of 
finished goods to ports—than our goods, whilst, of course, 
American steel has to carry vastly higher transport charges than 
British steel. I will give Mr. Roberts the particulars if he wants 
them. They will balance up his mistaken ideas. 

So with coal. The depression in our coal trade is not due to 
high rail rates, as Mr. Roberts alleges. The actual pit-to-port 
rail charges in Great Britain are much the lowest in the com- 
petitive world. It costs an average of 11s. per ton to carry 
coal from mines to docks in the United States. The lowest 
preferential rail rate on German coal for export, conditional 
upon the consignment of no less than 355,000 tons per month, 
Ruhr pits to the port of Hamburg, is 8.20 marks, or over 8s. 
English, per ton. Our coal is carried to that German port—rail, 
dock and sea charges combined—for considerably less than that 
figure. The alleged high cost of transport handicap on British 
food, British coal, and British steel is a figment of the imagination. 
Our farmers, coal-owners and steel makers have the advantage 
of all their competitors in the matter of transport.—Yours, etc., 
Shefiield, October 23rd. KE. T. Goon. 


BANNED BOOKS 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As the author of one of the books mentioned in his letter 
last week, I was naturally interested in what Mr. John Stevenson 
wrote about the present contagiousness of the book censorship. 
At one time it was supposed to be beneficial for an author to 
have his book banned by the libraries. My own experience, 
however, has proved the contrary to be the case. Directly 
Isadora Duncan’s My Life was banned by the leading libraries 
it was believed that my own recent biography of the dancer was 
also unobtainable. This was at no time true. My book 
Pilloried! mentioned by Mr. Stevenson in his letter, was, aS 
he says, “ withdrawn from circulation” a few days ago; but 
it has since then had one paragraph altered, and in its altered 
form can now be obtained anywhere. In these days of the 
cinema and wireless, it is hard enough to sell a book without the 
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additional handicap of having it thought that one’s work is 
difficult to obtain.—Yours, etce., SEWELL STOKEs. 
48 Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 
October 21st. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his letter published in your last issue under the 
above heading Captain John Stevenson appears to be at least 
partially misinformed. He states that Boots’ library are not 
circulating Postures by Jean Rhys; Eatraordinary Women, by 
Compton Mackenzie; Poor Women, by Norah Hoult; The 
Closed Garden, by Julian Green. But I received yesterday 
morning at their Regent Street branch Julian Green’s The 
Closed Garden, and when I inquired if they were still circulating 
my own book, Poor Women, was answered in the affirmative. 

Boots’ Library did not at first take any copies of Poor Women, 
but this was because they did not think it would be in demand, 
rather than for any social reasons. And they did, by the way. 
circulate Miss Radclyffe Hall’s book until the Home Secretary 
took action.—Yours, etc., Noran Hovutr. 


SUNSHINE IN LONDON 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTEsMaAN. 


S1r,—Those who are always so ready to. put Britain amongst 
the ‘‘also-rans”’ will indeed be somewhat shocked by the 
summer sunshine figures just produced by the National Institute 
for Medical Research, showing that many British health resorts 
get twice the quantity of ultra-violet rays received by the 
much ‘* boosted ’’ Alps. 

The suggestion that all our own resorts should periodically 
publish these ultra-violet figures in future years is certainly 
a good one. But why not extend the idea to industrial centres ? 
It will be news to many of us that the proportion of ultra-violet 
rays received by Hull and Huddersfield is as high as 2.11 and 
2.53, compared with the 5.34 of Davos, in Switzerland, and 
that the middle of London is even nearer with 4.43. 

Why should not every London borough and all our industrial 
centres, too, take such statistics for themselves ? The Medical 
Officer of Health could do it; the cost would be trifling, the 
results valuable. For then our manufacturing centres would 
not only awaken to the fact that there was indeed sunshine 
in their midst to be made use of for the rising generation, but 
an exact knowledge of its quantity from time to time would 
strengthen the hands of those who are fighting the smoke pall 
for more.—Yours, etc., WILLIAM BULL. 

October 138th. 


RADIUM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—After reading the article, ‘‘ We Must Have Radium,” in 
your issue of October 6th, I feel impelled to ask whether there is 
not a tendency to give over hopeful impressions of these recent 
remedies. It certainly was so with the X-rays. Briefly, I will 
give you a case in point. For many years my wife has suffered 
from a rodent ulcer on her nose. Various remedies have been 
tried including upwards of a dozen applications of X-rays—a 
total failure ! ’ 

Three years ago she had four or five applications of radium. 
This appeared to be successful for a few months, then the ulcer 
recurred—on which the radiologist recommended an operation 
by diathermy. That was successful for a time. Now my wife 
is advised to undergo a similar operation. The reason for the 
failure of radium is given: ‘ that the response to radium when 
there is so much scar tissue around is not nearly so good as in 
an untreated case.’”’ On the other hand, I know a case of rodent 
ulcer near the eye completely cured by a surgical operation— 
fortunately, the patient received early and good advice, which, 
unfortunately for us, we did not get, the result being years of 
anxiety, to say nothing of the expense.—Yours, etc., 


October 28rd. J. We 


Miscellany 
BIRDS IN THE PYRENEES 
: birds in all the mountain ranges that stretch 


across Central Europe from the Cantabrian 
Mountains in Northern Spain to the Carpathians, 
Which separate Czechoslovakia from Poland, have a certain 
similarity, though there are marked differences between 
the extreme west and east. In that part of the Pyrenees 
in which I spent some weeks this autumn, in the large, park- 
like garden of our hotel, the most common birds were 
chaffinches, surely one of the most widely distributed birds 
in Europe. These were reinforced by considerable little 
flocks of goldfinches and goldcrests, numbers of willow 


warblers and a few chiff-chaffs, but to me far the most 
interesting denizen of this park was the pied flycatcher, a 
little bird in habit very like our common spotted flycatcher, 
but it is much more vocal—the spotted flycatcher being 
one of the most silent birds I know; it feeds more fre- 
quently on the ground, and its wings are boldly marked 
with black and white. 

The air above was full of house martins, evidently 
migrating south, and a few swallows were often intermixed 
with them. In the few houses in the little village near us 
the black redstart was everywhere. It is called “ the robin 
of the Alps,” because of its friendly familiarity with man. 
Every chalet in the Alps has its pair, but it is really the 
robin of the mountains, being as abundant in the Pyrenees 
and in the Carpathians as in the Alps. A few find their way 
to England every winter. In this country I have seen it 
once only, in October in Surrey. 

The stream down the valley is frequented by white wag- 
tails, the European equivalent of our pied wagtail, and by a 
few grey wagtails. In the bushes on its banks I found all 
the birds that frequented the hotel garden except the pied 
flycatcher and one or two others. There were a few very 
shy blackbirds, some Alpine or water pipits ; once I thought 
I saw a woodpecker, and there was a small warbler, which 
I could not identify, which cocked its tail like a wren. High 
up on the warm, sun-steeped rocks one found the beautiful 
wall-creeper, the Mauer laufer of the German-Swiss, a bird 
with blue-grey nape and back, and black and white wings 
when they are closed. When it opens them, as it frequently 
does when it runs, it displays bright crimson—a regular 
tiger-moth among birds. I first made its acquaintance 
about forty years ago on the Axenstrasse, near Brunnen. I 
did not then know what it was, never having even heard of 
it. Its resemblance to our tree-creeper struck me, and 
when I described it to a German-Swiss friend he told me 
at once it was a Mauer laufer, so I was able to identify it 
when I came home to my books. 

In the scrub at the top of the valley were large numbers 
of small finches, with bright canary yellow heads and 
breasts and mottled olive green and brown backs. They 
were very restless and I could not get a good look at them. 
But I believe they were serin finches. 

In the higher side valleys the avine fauna was somewhat 
different. ‘They were full of wheatears, which seemed to 
me to be larger and greyer than our bird and to have the 
fawn or buffish-orange on the breast of the cock bird much 
lighter in colour. But this may be due only to a seasonal 
change in plumage. The rocks a little higher were full of 
Alpine choughs, thirty or forty of them in a party. These 
birds are all over the mountain ranges. In Switzerland I 
have seen them high up, as high as the old second hut on 
the Matterhorn, 12,500 or 13,000 feet up. They are abun- 
dant in the Dolomites. In the Pyrenees they were about 
7,000 feet above sea-level and apparently nested there. 
They differ from our Cornish chough in having the bill and 
legs yellow instead of red, and their call is more of a whistle, 
sometimes sounding almost like a marmot’s. 

Still higher in the blue sky I could see with my glasses 
the great white-bellied Alpine swift, and in the high crags 
the brown crag martin, a more silent bird even than the 
spotted flycatcher. I first made its acquaintance on a 
steep rock-face on the Italian side of the Alps. It was then 
quite new to me and I could not identify it till I got home. 

In former visits to other parts of the Pyrenees I saw 
numbers of buzzards, stuffed specimens of which adorned 
many houses. This year I did not see one. Eagles can still 
be seen in the Carpathians, but it is many years since I saw 
one west of that range, though in the Balkan States they 
are, or were before the war, abundant. The only stuffed 


bird in our village this year was a capercailzie, but I saw 
c 
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none on the mountains. Some birds, common in all the 
mountain districts, I was surprised not to see. The nut- 
cracker, for instance; the dipper, usually to be found 
wherever the grey wagtail is; and the crossbill, which 
abounds in the Dolomites and in the Carpathians, as it does 
in the German woods, where I first saw it. Down among 
the foothills the train disturbed a large bird from the river 
bed, where it was evidently fishing. It looked, and flew, 
exactly like a heron, but perhaps it was a trifle larger. 
Instead of having wings of French-grey, however, it was 
boldly marked in black and white. Perhaps it was a stork, 
but I do not know whether storks fish in rivers. I have 
only seen them on the chimneys of houses in Dutch towns 
and in Strasbourg. W. M. Crook. 


Music 


MUSICAL ROBOTS 
| - have been several symphony concerts and a 


certain number of recitals since the autumn 

musical season began. I don’t know what the 
effect of them has been on other people, but the few to 
which I have—not very hopefully—gone have filled me 
with depression. The first B.B.C. symphony concert was 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, a conductor whose gifts 
everybody acknowledges. But he has serious limitations, 
the painful realisation of which I will attempt to convey 
later when I have spoken of the B.B.C. symphony orchestra. 

This orchestra is really a lamentable affair. No doubt 
many excellent individual musicians are members of it, but 
as a body it is a poor, fortuitous assemblage of automatons 
whose spiritless playing has as much real life as that of a 
galvanised frog. Perhaps it is partly due to the effort of 
pouring his own vitality into this inert mass that Sir Thomas 
seemed to be even more acrobatic than usual. It is natural 
for a conductor, when he fails to get the liveliness into the 
orchestra’s playing, to simulate it with his fingers, his 
arms and his legs. By hypnotism or suggestion the 
players seeing or being conscious of him may become 
themselves more active. This is the fond illusion of all 
leaders who are egoists enough to think that virtue is at 
their disposal and can be handed round to their followers 
like so many bank-notes. Nor is it perhaps quite accurately 
described as an illusion, for I have no doubt, from the 
enthusiastic applause which followed the mediocre per- 
formances of Schumann’s “ Rhenish” Symphony and 
Mozart’s Kleine Nacht Musik, that the majority of the 
audience found nothing inadequate or disappointing there, 
but were, on the contrary, satisfied. 

And yet this satisfaction is not altogether what it seems. 
If it were, what would be the use of my or of anybody else’s 
criticising these performances! In the rush of modern life 
we forget very quickly; a car or a taxi whirls us away 
from the Queen’s Hall to a supper party or an assignation, 
and in the general excitement of hand-clapping, of getting 
our hats and cloaks, we do not notice exactly the low quality 
of our satisfaction, and if we are—as most of us are in these 
days—rushing from one low-quality satisfaction to another 
we get into the habit of not expecting anything more, and 
finally of denying that anything more exists. Then we 
are truly deeply engulfed in the modern hell, the hell of 
mediocrity and semi-satisfactions. But scattered over 
the Queen’s Hall there must be a number of unsophisticated, 
passionate spirits who are not satisfied. I write for them, 


to reassure them that their dissatisfaction cannot be too 

deep, for it is in my opinion so justified that I doubt if any 

real musician could sit through most London concerts. 
The B.B.C. Orchestra, as an orchestra, has not got 


beyond the elementary stage of musical technique ; that is 
to say, of being able to read musical notation fairly fast and 
accurately and to maintain a rough-and-ready ensemble 
with the conductor. Of musical art it knows absolutely 
nothing at all. This is quite evident from its playing, 
There is never that human conscious response between 
the players and the conductor. They simply sit under 
him half asleep, sawing away with their bows or blowing 
down their tubes like a collection of painfully trained 
robots, who have a job to get through and are doing what 
they have been taught to do to the best of their ability, 
An observant mind can see as well as hear them playing 
with their wrists, and their elbows and their lips, but never, 
never, never with their minds. 

In all my experience I have never observed any 
London orchestra putting itself into a different frame of 
mind before playing Beethoven after, let us say, Strauss or 
Debussy or Elgar. Yet it is surely obvious that unless we 
are automatons, merely going over the surface, we must 
vary our approach to the works of different composers— 
unless, indeed, we think that all music is the same with 
different labels on it that mean nothing. I am certain that 
if an orchestra of real musicians who understood the art 
as well as the mere craft of music were to play in London 
they would simply electrify our musical public. Their 
playing would be something utterly unlike the playing of 
our robot orchestras. But we will have to wait a long 
time before that happens. 

Nevertheless, what can be imagined will one day come to 
pass. That is the virtue of imagination. That is why we 
all try to imagine difficult things, for, in the words of Beet- 
hoven, what is difficult is good, great and beautiful. But 
all difficult things are not equally good. The other night I 
went to hear a pianist named Edward Steuermann play at 
the Grotrian Hall. I do not now go to one pianoforte 
recital in six months, and I mention this fact merely 
because the reason I went to this recital is interesting in 
these days of publicity and mass suggestion. The programme 
was without a photograph of the pianist. That was the 
first good sign. The recital was not advertised. That 
was the second good sign. It was in the small and obscure 
Grotrian Hall and not in the Albert Hall. That was the 
third good sign. It contained only three pieces—Reger’s 
Variations on a Fugue by J. S. Bach, Beethoven’s “* Ham- 
merklavier ’’ Sonata (Op. 106), and an arrangement for 
pianoforte by the pianist of Schénberg’s ““ Chamber Sym- 
phony.” That was the fourth good sign. 

Unfortunately, these four good signs led to nothing— 
nothing at all. Mr. Steuermann comes, I believe, from 
Vienna, and is one of Schénberg’s circle. That is to say he 
is an intellectual, and his playing soon revealed that fact. 
He gave a prodigious performance of Reger’s Variations 
and Fugue, which is a work of monstrous difficulty but of 
so little «esthetic value as to be completely negligible from 
the human standpoint. As a contrivance for exhibiting 
finger gymnastics and that sort of mental activity which 
we have come nowadays to describe as “ intellectual ”— 
because the mere brain faculty of note-reading divorced 
from all human experience is required for it—it may be 
accorded a place low down in the scale of creation, but 
artistically it is nothing. Well, one could only suspect 
—one could not be certain—from this performance what 
sort of a pianist Mr.Steuermann was. Then he played the 
Beethoven Sonata, and our eyes were opened—wide! He 
played it just as he played the Reger andthe Schonberg, 
that is to say as a monstrously difficult assemblage of notes 
which by extraordinary virtuosity he put in their approxi- 
mately right places very fast. There was no other point 
or purpose in his playing, and the consequence was that 
Beethoven’s Sonata sounded as if it had been translated 
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into Chinese. Schénberg’s Chamber Symphony on the 
other hand sounded like perfectly good German that meant 
nothing at all. Schénberg always reminds me of Anatole 
France’s definition of an orator as a man who talks with- 
out knowing what he is talking about. Like an orator, 
Schonberg declaims with extraordinary nervous excitement 
and marked emphasis, so as to work his audience up 
into a state of excitement, but if you ask yourself what 
it is all about you realise that it is about nothing at all. 
It is mere nervous energy in a low state of organisation. 

When I say “low” I don’t deny the complexity, but it 
is a surface complexity and a meaningless complexity. To 
re-describe this surface complexity upon the pianoforte 
must have been colossally difficult, but not so difficult as it 
seems, for it is done by the method common nowadays of 
avoiding the human and the personal, dodging real expe- 
rience and escaping into the jugglery of the intelligence. 
And what is the result ? The result is that the content of 
Beethoven’s music no longer exists for such people. Mr. 
Steuermann proved that he had no more notion of the 
experiences realised and expressed in that Sonata than a 
Woolworth mechanical doll would have had. A Wool- 
worth doll might be made to play, as Mr. Steuermann did, 
all the notes of Beethoven’s Sonata (the pianola, for 
example, will do it), but we get no more of Beethoven’s 
Sonata by that method than a Hottentot would get of 
Plato’s Svmposium who had been trained parrot-fashion to 
repeat it all aloud. 

And I am so struck by the specialisation of many 
musicians to-day that I sometimes wonder if the human 
race may not degenerate until the greatest creations of 
the past dwindle away into nothing at all. The finest 
works of art would then exist merely as technical pheno- 
mena, the hearer having no inner experience to interpret 
them by. Like speaks to like, and there is no way by 
which superiors may communicate with inferiors except 
by grace, by the flicker of a finer susceptibility ever 
awake within us. And this concentration upon the surface, 
this intellectual specialisation is destructive to that finer 
awareness, which needs a certain quiescence from activity 
to present itself and become receptive. I don’t wonder 
that to the Schénberg circle in Vienna Beethoven means 
nothing at all. I understood how that was and must 
be from the day I heard Schénberg’s Gurrelieder—that 
immense, aimost insane, but certainly inane outpouring of 
nervous activity which could not brook the long delay 
necessary to true «sthetic organisation, that organisation 
which can only be achieved by the artist who works as a 
human being with senses and passions, and not as a mere 
robot specialist, spinning buried in his cocoon of music. 

W. J. Turner. 


THE FILM SOCIETY 


HE Film Society began its fourth season at the New 
Gallery on Sunday afternoon with some pictures 
of flowers and crystals, an “ absolute” film by 

Richter without a title, and a short opéra-bouffe by Caval- 
canti illustrating an old French ballad, La Petite Lilie, 
and executed rather in the circus style of Jean Cocteau. 
The last was amusing and just the thing to begin a Sunday 
afternoon. It fitted the audience exactly ; some laughed 
and talked, while others listened to them and smoked in 
silence. There is probably not a more complacent audience 
in London, for it relies entirely on the judgment of the 
committee which chooses its programmes and would be 
ready to applaud anything that seemed a bit odd. The 
meetings of the Film Society, which are remarkably crowded, 
fill a gap for many people while the Russian ballet is away 
from London. Some of the films shown are excellent. 


The second part of the programme was taken up entirely 
with a Russian film, Mother, adapted from the novel by 
Maxim Gorky and directed by Pudovkin. This is the first 
of the so-called “ revolutionary ”’ films, produced by the 
Soviet studios, to be shown in England. It has been banned, 
rather stupidly, on the ground that it is Communist propa- 
ganda. Actually it is no more propaganda than R.U.R. 
or Mr. Galsworthy’s Strife, which it resembles in subject, 
and the only disturbance that could result from showing it 
in public would be that a few people might hiss at the end 
(as they did at the New Gallery) in deference to the opinions 
of the Daily Mail. The film itself is a remarkable example 
of realistic production, and though like some of the cleverest 
German films it is occasionally spoilt by trickery, the best 
effects are simple and impressive. I think it moves more 
naturally than any other film I have seen; there are 
few titles, and none of those waste moments when a “ plot ” 
has to be helped out by pictures of people getting in and out 
of trains and ringing at front door bells. As a description 
of the life of workmen in a factory, the dormitories with 
straw beds, the filthy drinking houses, strikes, martial law, 
and the wretched condition of prisoners, the film is unique. 
Even the ugliest details, like the dirty litter and drunken 
faces at the inn, bring a sense of relief that here at least 
one has escaped from the improbable prettiness of films. 
Realism is the most difficult feat of all for the camera, as 
one can see by going to the exhibition of the London Salon 
of Photography, or by examining any film of actual events. 
Von Stroheim’s Greed was an attempt at realistic portrayal 
of the everyday existence of a dentist, and when it was not 
hideous it succeeded only in parodying the photographs of 
family albums. Mother escapes a good deal of this literal- 
ness (which is a fundamental drawback of films and is 
responsible, indirectly, for the sumptuous and impossible 
setting of most films, and at the same time for one or two 
excellent fantasies like The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari); it 
succeeds as realism because the characters belong to the 
same world as their surroundings and are not a lyrical or 
florid imposition on them. The father, mother and son 
with whose story the film is chiefly concerned, are of the 
same stature as the other people who swarm in the workshops 
and cottages round the factory, neither sentimentalised nor 
exaggerated. 

It is interesting to note that Pudovkin, who has written 
several essays on his method, relied largely in the produc- 
tion of this film and of The End of St. Petersburg, on amateurs 
who had never acted in front of a camera before. The 
result is extraordinarily successful ; the acting throughout 
Mother is dignified and untheatrical, with the exception 
of one or two scenes in which stock figures of the Tsarist 
regime, military officers and Court officials, are clumsily 
satirised. The interest of this film is perhaps largely 
documentary, because it represents sincerely people and 
scenes which will be new to all those who have not lived in 
Russia. Its vitality seems to be of the same sort as that 
of Berlin and Moana (an unaffected and beautiful descrip- 
tion of native life in Hawaii) and in a smaller degree of The 
Epic of Everest. That its theme is a drama of fictitious 
persons hardly affects the point. The camera exists as a 
recorder, and almost invariably the best films have been 
genuine and close descriptions of life. 


The contrast in the programme of the Film Society be- 
between Mother and the “ absolute ”’ film, which consisted 
of a sequence of revolving balls, human faces, streams of 
tissue paper, jerking parallelograms, was not merely be- 
tween a good film and a bad one, but between the natural 
use of the camera and an attempted animation of still-lives 
and cubist designs which belong to an entirely different 
medium. This ballet iméchanique is not good enough; it 
is simply what its title implies—mechanical. G. W. S. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE late Professor Ker’s Lectures on Chaucer and 
H the Scotch Chaucerians which he delivered as 
Clark Lecturer in 1912, begin with the following 
sentence: “One of the best known habits of Chaucer is 
his impatience of unnecessary talk ; he hurries over descrip- 
tions of detail except when it suits his purpose to go into 
particulars.”” One of Ker’s characteristics as a critic was 
this impatience of unnecessary talk. And since he ever 
had a great deal to say on any topic which engaged him, 
and his learning was amazingly accurate and wide, his 
lectures are very close reading. In this volume (Form 
and Style in Poetry, edited by W. R. Chambers, Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) are collected Ker’s lectures on the History of the 
Ballad (1100-1500), the series of Clark Lectures I have 
just mentioned, another series on Forms of English Poetry, 
twenty-four lectures on Form and Style in Poetry, as 
they were delivered between 1914-15, and an appendix 
which contains miscellaneous critical essays. 


* * * 


W. P. Ker is recognised by those capable of judging 
as having been the most learned and sound English scholar 
of his time. This posthumous volume will be a necessary 
item in the library of any student of English literature. 
I cannot attempt to “ review ”’ it, but I will quote and com- 
ment upon some passages which if kept in mind by readers 
of poetry will be of service to them. 


* * * 


** Poetic diction,” he says, “is one of the most curious 
and amusing subjects in literary study; different nations 
differ continually in taste, some keeping consistently to a 
special poetic language, others having separate conven- 
tions for poetry at different times: a period of elaboration 
followed by a period of plainness. There is the Anglo- 
Saxon special vocabulary, the fifteenth century rhetorical 
aureate terms, and the poetic diction of the eighteenth 
century that Wordsworth attacked.” There is, of course, 
he goes on to explain, the poetry which makes its impres- 
sion almost apart from language, coming into the mind 
without distinct effect of separate words, ‘* while the more 
decorative poetry often makes such effects through separate 
bits of language so that the general impression suffers and 
the unity of the argument is lost.’’ He takes Racine’s 
poetry as an example of the former. “ Racine is a great 
poet who impresses the mind through his argument, an 
example of the poetry that steals into the mind with 
imperceptible music. How capable Racine is of music is 
brought out by the actress Sarah Bernhardt; yet it is 
part of the dramatic art of the poet that he leaves this 
to the artist of the stage . . . . This sort of poetry is what 
Landor meant by diaphanous poetry, not prismatic.” 
Readers constantly ask from poets of the “ prismatic ”’ sort 
effects which belong to the ‘“‘ diaphanous,”’ and vice versa. 
They complain of tameness of diction when the emotion 
that the poet conveys is meant to reach us imperceptibly 
through a subtle music, and by means of the structure of 
his thought. The hardest lesson to learn in criticising 
is to demand from one particular form what it and it 
alone can do. Nearly all of us, even lovers of poetry, 
demand from a poet those qualities which they happen to 
have responded to most sensitively in poets of a 
different kind—usually in those whom they read in 
their youth. And nowadays when reviewing of poetry 
though perfunctory is frequent and not written by those 
who read at leisure, but done chiefly by those who read 
professionally, the prismatic poet, being eminently quotable, 
comes in for an undue share of appreciation. Take, for 
example, a poet like Mr. Laurence Binyon or Mr. Robert 
Trevelyan, poets, both of them, who tend, especially the 
latter, towards the diaphanous diction; it is extremely 
difficult in their cases to make the public aware of their 
merits, since they are not so arresting in fragments as many 
of their prismatic contemporaries. 


* * . 


No comment on poetry by a poet is more often quoted 
than Milton’s, when he spoke of poetry as being “ simple, 





sensuous and passionate.” Ker has a note on this famous 
dictum, pointing out, which as a student of language he is 
able to do, what Milton really meant by them. I will 
condense his interpretation. ‘* Simple ” in Milton’s descrip- 
tion meant “ comprehensible,” that is to say, what may be 
taken in at one view, and Ker adds a warning: “* One should 
note that Mildon does not here attempt an absolute 
description of poetry ; the remark comes in, by the way, in 
a letter on diction to Mr. Samuel Hartlib.”” The context 
actually is a comparison with rhetoric. Poetry, Milton 
says, is less “‘ subtle and fine, but more simple, sensuous 
and passionate.” Now, by “subtle” he did not mean 
what we mean by the word; he was thinking of the Latin 
meaning of subtilis, namely, “‘ finely woven,” and composed 
of a great many threads and variety of lines. He does not 
mean, Ker says, that rhetoric is more cunning or more 
insinuating than poetry, but that it distinguishes more and 
is more analytic. What is “simple” in poetry is unity 
making the poem one thing, like the unity of a picture or 
statue. Rhetoric, the art of oratory, may go, however, into 
more detail, and is not required to make the same immediate 
and direct appeal to the mind. It is quite in agreement 
with the term “ simple ” that after having named Aristotle, 
Horace and Italian commentaries, Milton speaks of 
‘““decorum.” Decorum sums up all the laws which give 
unity and harmony to the grand masterpiece, making it 
simple in its effect. ‘‘ Sensuous” and “ passionate” are 
closely connected in their meaning with “ simple,” being 
terms for the quality in which poetry differs from the 
discursive work of the orator; and by “ sensuous ”’ Milton 
meant something coming to the mind without reflection or 
calculation, striking the reader direct in the same way as 
objects of sight or hearing. ‘“* Passion,” again, in our modern 
language means something active and energetic, but 
‘** passionate’ in Milton’s mouth meant something like 
“ affecting,’ something passive. Ker says that our modern 
word “‘ emotional ” is really nearer to Milton’s “* passionate,” 
though the word is not such a good one. 


* ~~ * 


I was reminded by this lecture that one of the cant 
words of modern art criticism, *‘ amusing,’’ was invented 
by Rossetti. The literal and uninitiated are often 
astounded at finding that adjective applied to some solemn 
work of art, say a Crucifixion. Rossetti did not use 
“amusing” in its common sense any more than modern 
art critics do. What Ker says he meant by it was “a 
frame of mind in which nothing seems to matter apart 
from what immediately fills it.” I do not feel certain 
myself that this is the best definition of that piece of critical 
jargon. “ Amusing” in the mouth of an art critic suggests 
to me rather a detached pleasure in the means which the 
artist has adopted to attain his end, in contrast to a pleasure 
derived from the work of art as a whole. This detachment 
implies, therefore, detachment also from the main intention 
of the artist ; for a poet or painter intends one to take only 
a subordinate degree of pleasure in the means to his end 
which he has used. This detachment is more likely to be felt 
when some parts of his work of art are not completely fused 
into the whole, and, therefore, though I differ with trepi- 
dation from Ker whenever the meaning of a word is con- 
cerned, I am particularly pleased to find that in his own 
discussion of whether or not Paradise Regained can be 
called “‘ amusing,” my definition fits equally well his own 
conclusion on that point. Milton, of course, in Paradise 
Regained, disregards completely what is now called “ local 
colour.” He takes no trouble to produce the atmosphere 
of Palestine. When he is describing the Wilderness in 
which Christ is wandering, he paints instead of a desert the 
familiar characteristics of English landscape. Those descrip- 
tions are delightful in themselves, but they are not readily 
absorbed by the imagination into the whole which the poet 
wishes to keep before our minds. The poet is trying to 
provide a setting for his main figures, but we are in Hert- 
fordshire all the time, not on the stony banks of Jordan. 
These passages are, therefore, in the critical sense of the term 
merely “ amusing.” They do “ immediately fill the mind,” 
but the important point about this, which Ker does not 
stress, is that they can only be thoroughly enjoyed if the 
whole of which they are a part is temporally forgotten. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER 


The Ecstasies of Thomas de Quincey. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by THomas Burke. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, Mr. Burke informs 
us, prefacing his excellent new anthology of Thomas De Quincey’s 
prose, was the first book he ever bought, the first he ever 
read with serious and sustained attention. De Quincey, there- 
fore, holds a unique place in his gratitude. Time and time again, 
Mr. Burke adds, he has walked the same pavements ; he has 
familiarised himself with the queer tangle of London streets and 
squares that lie betwixt Soho on the southern side, Marylebone 
on the northern, and which enclosed the earliest and most 
acutely miserable of De Quincey’s various sojourns in “ the great 
metropolis.” Ill-starred adventures they were, all of them, since, 
boy and man, they left an impression upon poor De Quincey of 
which he could never afterwards rid his mind. He had but to 
close his eyes and, if it were during one of those long periods 
when he supported life and sanity on daily terrific potions of 
laudanum-negus, then, within his brain and as clearly as though 
it were remembered from yesterday, would break out the 
clamorous heart-rending burden of iron-shod hooves and iron- 
shod wheels drumming down interminable granite-cobbled 
thoroughfares. 

It was the persistence of that refrain which gave his story of 
the murderer-suicide, John Williams, hero of the Ratcliffe 
Highway massacres, its peculiar tragic intensity. He was 
buried, the traditional ashen stake nailed fast through his vitals, 
under the resounding flags of a busy East-end crossroads, and 
“over him drives for ever the uproar of unresting London.” 

De Quincey too, groaning supine under the oppression of the 
opium-nightmare, felt the wheels roll in solid phalanx over his 
head. Worse even than the sound, was the vision of innumerable 
faces, each different and yet each similar, which the potency of 
the drug evoked swimming and surging beneath his lids. Perhaps 
a quarter of a century ago, he had been befriended by and had 
presently lost sight in the crowd of a girl, then almost a child, 
whose name was Ann and whose profession took her night by 
night to-and-fro along Oxford Street until some strolling beaver 
hat and silk-lined surtout should produce the customary tariff- 
charge for the privilege of escorting her home to her lodgings. 
De Quincey also used to perambulate Oxford Street, not in 
search of amusement be it understood ; sine Cerere et Baccho ... 
according to the ancient Latin proverb, as he himself remarked 
with the naive pomposity so characteristic of his style. Without 
alcohol or food in your belly, it is not love you seek, but warmth 
and the consoling power of human neighbourhood. These 
requirements a prostitute can satisfy as well as any other human 
being, and, if she is young and full of Christian loving-kindness, 
better, no doubt, and less grudgingly. You collapse sick and 
fainting with exhaustion ; she runs and brings you a glass of 
port wine. You are cold and next to homeless—your bed, at 
least, is a litter of old newspapers in a deserted office off Soho 
Square—and she warms you back to animation while you lie 
asleep in her arms upon a doorstep. That was how De Quincey 
fared. He was called away from London and, because he had 
neglected to inquire Ann’s surname or address, returning, 
missed her in their usual haunts. It was a source of continual 
anguish and regret : 

This, amongst such troubles as most men meet with in this life, has 

been my heaviest aflliction. If she lived, doubtless we must have 

been sometimes in search of each other, at the very same moment, 
through the mighty labyrinths of London; perhaps even within 

a few feet of each other—a barrier no wider, in a London street, 

often amounting in the end to a separation for eternity ! 
Afterwards, his life assumed a semblance of tranquillity ; he 
married and begat children ; but his search for Ann always per- 
sisted. And now it was in dreams, fed and coloured by opium, 
amid tremendous architectural perspectives, recollected from 
the terraces and porticoes of Oxford Street or among the 
prevailing obsession of a gigantic London crowd, an incessant 
swarm of hurrying faces, that he sought and, on rare occasions, 
supposed that he had found her. 

A trivial occurrence, pathetic in the highest meaning of the 
word ; but of such slight incidents was De Quincey’s life com- 
posed. It was about happenings as trivial as these that he spun 
the finest passages of his volume of Confessions. Elsewhere, 
Mr. Burke admits, he could be diffuse and unendurably prolix, 
and it is for that reason that he has set himself the task of 
excerpting the few but precious chapters which represent the 
“mode of impassioned prose” that at moments De Quincey 
carried so near perfection. It is an admirable choice that he 
makes. The tenuous thread of personal narrative running 


through the Confessions is hardly impaired but, I think, rather 
strengthened, by being curtailed thus rigorously. Continuity 
of interest, we remember, is not a virtue of the original work. 
As far as the title suggests a complete and unvarnished account 
of the author’s life, De Quincey’s book hardly deserves the name 
of Confessions. It does, on the other hand, convey an atmos- 
phere ; and, once in possession of that, we can afford to be 
careless of the entire paraphernalia of superfluous fact which 
constitutes, an ordinary biography. Every notable attempt 
at self-revelation or self-explanation has its own individual 
flavour, and the flavour of De Quincey’s reminiscences is all the 
more penetrating, because it reaches us fragmentarily and in 
brief snatches. Our knowledge of a writer’s innermost self is 
often inversely proportioned to the enthusiasm with which he 
strives to lay it bare. Casanova, for example, remains essentially 
a baffling and mysterious figure. True, the complete text of 
his Memoirs has never been printed ; but, even so, were the un- 
expurgated text to hand, the episodes exactly as Casanova 
wrote them, presented in the old librarian’s pungent Italianate 
French—I wonder if we should not find him equally shadowy 
and elusive ? The personality of the man is swallowed up in 
the multiplicity of his achievements, the bewildering variety 
of his conquests. He inspired boundless devotion, but, as it 
usually happens, in the process of being loved he seems to have 
shed all lovable attributes. Nor, for that matter, is Rousseau’s 
self-portrait an image easily captured and fixed. His anxious 
exhibitionism and peculiar grub-like complacency combine to 
defeat their own end. It is inevitable that we should distrust 
a man so absolutely lacking in reserve. The sum of De Quincey’s 
self-revelation amounts to almost nothing, but the accent is 
everywhere justly placed ; hence our knowledge of his character 
is exceptionally vivid and full. 

There have been some vagrants, his book reminds us, pitiful 
and appealing literary wastrels, that have been made wastrels 
of men, by the force of adverse circumstances that is to say, some 
that are wastrels and vagrants from their mother’s womb. 
Of these last was De Quincey, a nature utterly incapable of 
establishing itself upon the relatively substantial’ and easy 
footing, enjoyed alike by a few great artists and by the average 
successful man-of-affairs. He must always wander, flit from 
place to place, from project to unrealised project. The reverses 
he met upon his way were humiliating, but, as those sudden 
acclivities and declivities of fortune provided the chief material 
of his talent, we need not pity him overmuch. Excise a small 
portion of the fish’s interior economy, and your fish, losing its 
sense of rectitude, begins to swim upside down. Similarly, 
minor artists—and who shall deny that the English Opium- 
Eater, exquisite workman in prose though he be, is essentially 
a minor artist ?—are apt, swimming upside down, to obtain a 
novel and delightful view of their surroundings which might 
probably have been lost to the world, if theirs had been the 
necessary skill to swim upright. If De Quincey had passed his 
whole life at Grasmere, within congenial visiting distance of 
Wordsworth and Southey, he might, as he had formerly hoped, 
have produced a mass of indifferent verse and have completed 
numerous learned treatises of the sort he loved to design, ‘* my 
Prolegomena to all Future Systems of Political Economy” and 
others as high-sounding and presumably as futile ; the bitterness 
of his youthful experience, racking neuralgic pains aggravated 
by exposure and the drug habit contracted in the vain effort to 
salve them, would not have conspired to force an outlet in the 
following memorably cadenced paragraph, lines which describe 
the tormented and wakeful nights he spent in an empty rat- 
infested money-lender’s oflice at No. 61 Greek Street: 

This sensation coming on as soon as I began to sleep, and the 
effort to relieve it constantly awaking me, at length I slept only 
from exhaustion ; and through increasing weakness (as I said before), 
I was constantly falling asleep, and constantly awaking. Too 
generally the very attainment of any deep repose seemed as if 
mechanically linked to some fatal necessity of self-interruption. 
It was as though a cup were gradually filled by the sleepy overflow 
of some natural fountain, the fullness of the cup expressing sym- 
bolically the completeness of the rest: but then, in the next stage 
of the process, it seemed as though the rush and torrent-like 
babbling of the redundant waters, when running over from every 
part of the cup, interrupted the slumber which in their earlier 
stage of silent gathering they had so naturally produced. Such and 
so regular in its swell and its collapse—in its tardy growth and its 
violent dispersion—did this endless alternation of stealthy sleep 
and stormy awaking travel through stages as natural as the incre- 
ment of twilight, or the kindling of the dawn: no rest that was not 
a prologue to terror ; no sweet tremulous pulses of restoration that 
did not suddenly explode through rolling clamours of fiery disrup- 
tion. 


De Quincey’s early sufferings had, in fact, given him an attitude 
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towards suffering, a special and tragic angle towards the world 
as he saw it, which was of inestimable importance in the ultimate 
formation of his work. They had planted in his mind that 
relish of the macabre, the horrible, of terrible and dramatic 
contrasts, which provoked his fancy to some of its most splendid 
flights : the murderer, John Williams, stooping across his vic- 
tim’s body, while, from an unsuspected vantage-point upon 
the stairs, the pallid and sweating apprentice watches him 
at his business, yet cannot summon up the strength to move : 
himself, the Opium-Eater, emerging from a chaos of frightful 
apparitions, to discover that it is Sunday morning and his 
children are standing by his bed in their new print dresses. 
May we not prefer this strange fish, though swimming upside 
down in the turbid waters of nightmare, to the creature as, 
but for the grace of God, it might have lived—a placid and 
ridiculous carp lazily circling in the pellucid waters of a finite 
English lake ? PETER QUENNELL. 


CHINA IN REVOLT 


The Kvomintang and the Future of the Chinese Revolution. 
By T. C. Woo. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

China in the Family of Nations. By Wenry TT. Hopcxin, 
M.A., M.B. (Second Edition.) Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Soul of China. By Ricuarp WinneLtm. (The text trans- 
lated by Joun Ho.troyp Reece, the poems by ArTuUR 
Watey.) Cape. 15s. 

The Dragon Awakes. By A. 
illustrations and One Map. 
the Danish. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The authors of these four books are men of widely different 
experience and outlook, and of four different nationalities. Mr. 
Woo is a young Chinese patriot, a graduate of Harvard, who 
held a high post in the Foreign Office under the Nationalist 
Government at Hankow, and assisted Mr. Eugene Chen in his 
negotiations with Mr. O’Malley in 1926. Dr. Hodgkin, a well- 
known English missionary, has written and spoken much in the 
last few years in favour of a sane and generous policy on the 
part of the Powers. Herr Wilhelm is a former German official 
who spent twenty-five years in China. Mr. Krarup-Niclsen is a 
Dane, “a vagabond on God’s earth,” as he describes himself, 
“led by fate . . . . to this queer land and peuple, at an epoch- 
making time.” The first three have given us books that are full 
of meat, the last something that may rank with a mild cocktail. 
The Dragon Awakes is, in fact, no more than a sketch of events— 
or rather of the author’s experiences—during the summer 
months of 1927. Mr. Krarup-Nielsen was sent to China as a war 
correspondent (for what paper he does not say), and he made 
his way up to the front in company with two American news- 
paper men. A great part of his time was spent in travelling in 
dirty trucks, varied by one or two voyages de luxe in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s saloon and an exciting trip into a more or 
less real battle in an armoured train manned by White Russian 
mercenaries. He also dined and wined with officers’ messes on 
both sides, and had some talks with Borodin, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and Chang Tso-lin. His comments on what 
he saw or heard, whether on the military or the political side, 
are for the most part superficial and conventional. He is a 
good, sound anti-Bolshevik (though he appears to have been 
impressed and slightly captivated by Borodin) ; and he admires 
England even to the point of believing that it is “ her long- 
suffering patience, not her want of resolve or strength, that has 
made her look on in silence ”’ at the awkward events of the last 
few years. He was disgusted by the devastation, disorder and 
brutality that he saw in China, but he realised that there was 
a revolution on, and that things might have been worse. Whether 
he really understood what the revolution was all about we are 
not sure. There are some amusing passages in the book, and 
the illustrations are good. But the “ authorised translation ” 
is bad. 

Mr. Woo suifers from a long-winded style and an imperfect 
command of English. But he has a good deal that is important 
to say, and he represents a point of view of which comparatively 
little is heard outside China. He is of the Left wing of the 
Kuomintang, bitter against the Right, friendly to the Com- 
munists, and anxious to work with them for the moment, 
though in disagreement with their ultimate aims. His position, 
in fact, is very like that of the ‘“‘ Left wingers” in the British 
Labour movement. The success of the Chinese revolution 
depends, Mr. Woo believes, on a firm adherence to the three 
fundamental principles laid down by Sun Yat-sen as the basis 
of the Kuomintang—* racial unity, popular sovereignty and 


KRARUP-NIELSEN. With 84 
Authorised Translation from 


the people’s livelihood,” or, put more simply, China for the 
Chinese, democracy and Socialism. All these he sees threatened. 
The expulsion of the Communists last year meant the break up 
of the united front, and the dominance in the Nationalist party 
of Right wing bourgeois, capitalists and militarists is ominous 
for democracy and Socialism. Others would say, of course, 
that the purging of Communism and the victory of moderation in 
the Kuomintang were precisely what secured the fina] triumph 
of the Nationalist arms and may possibly bring Dr. Sun’s theories 
into the region of practical politics. Mr. Woo wrote his book— 
in the bitterness of exile in Europe—before the victory was won, 
and he may now take a less pessimistic view. That we do not 
know ; but in any case his version of the party struggles has 
some historical value, and his estimate of the character and 
strength of the Left wing forces in China cannot be dismissed as 
a mere hallucination. It should be noted that, partial as he is to 
the Communists, he is not altogether taken in by them. In 
discussing the great split at Hankow in 1927 he has some blame 
for a section of the extremists who followed the Communist lead, 
and even tried to out-Herod Herod. 

But the most interesting part of Mr. Woo’s book is that which 
deals not with the squabbles in the Kuomintang, but with its 
organisation and machinery. It is an ingenious and complicated 
system, which owes something to Western democratic models 
and something to the Russian Soviets. The supreme authority 
is vested in a National Congress of Representatives, which, 
however, meets only once a year for two or three weeks. Effective 
power is therefore delegated to a Central Executive Committee, 
which is elected by the Congress, but functions independently 
when Congress is not sitting. But even this body is too busy to 
carry on all the ordinary administration of the party, and so it 
appoints a Standing Committee of itself, consisting of nine 
persons, meeting at least once a week and oftener if necessary. 
Though this Standing Committee is responsible to the Central 
Executive Committee, it is pretty obvious that its subordination 
will be more nominal than real. And in fact it is the nucleus of 
yet another and more powerful organ, which seems indeed the 
main directive force in the party. This is the Political Council, 
composed of the nine members of the Standing Committee, 
together with six other persons, who are usually, we are told, 
Ministers of the Nationalist Government. The Political Council 
meets very frequently, and its decisions are orders to the Govern- 
ment. The Central Executive has the right to veto these 
decisions, but we gather that it very rarely dreams of doing so. 
A special feature of the Political Council on which Mr. Woo lays 
great stress is the Presidium—a Board of five chairmen, who 
preside over the deliberations in turn, who must all five sign 
every order of the Council, and who may introduce proposals on 
their own initiative. There would seem to be a very good 
chance of this group of five becoming a sort of inner Cabinet, 
but that apparently is preferred to the evil of having a single 
president who might establish himself as an autocrat. Finally, 
there is a Committee of Control, elected by the National Con- 
gress, and invested with the three powers of auditing accounts, 
supervising Government and party work, and _ prosecuting 
offenders against party discipline. The whole system, from 
these governing organs at the top to the local branches at the 
bottom, is inspired by an almost fanatical reverence for its 
founder, Sun Yat-sen, and it no doubt owes much of its strength 
to the deliberate cult of Dr. Sun, just as the Soviet system does 
to the cult of Leninism. But how far it will stand the test of 
practical constructive work, as distinct from the propagation 
and conduct of a revolution, remains to be seen. The new organic 
law promulgated a few weeks ago, which elaborates the powers 
and duties of the National Government, is clearly in line with 
the principles of the Kuomintang (it was actually promulgated 
by the Kuomintang); but we are not quite clear about the 
precise relations in which the Government will now stand to the 
Kuomintang, whether the Kuomintang is expected to operate 
in China as the Communist Party operates in Russia, or whether 
it has passed body and soul into the new Constitution. But 
in any case we may anticipate some struggles to maintain the 
democracy of checks and balances described by Mr. Woo. 

Dr. Hodgkin and Herr Wilhelm are not concerned with con- 
stitutional details. Dr. Hodgkin’s book was originally pub- 
lished in 1923, but it now includes some changes and additions, 
and it still holds its place as one of the best discussions of the 
larger problems of China. Dr. Hodgkin not only knows China ; 
he shows a rare understanding of the Chinese people and a 
profound sympathy for them, which yet does not blind him to 
their weaknesses. He believes, rightly as we think, that the 


true future of China lies not in any attempt to isolate herself by 
harking back to her past, nor in a slavish copying of Western 
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models, but in a careful and patient adaptation to her own needs 
and possibilities of what is best in our civilisation. She will 
also, if she is wise, learn from our errors. To the evils of mili- 
tarism the eyes of the Chinese are already wide open ; a rapid and 
soulless industrialisation is perhaps a more serious danger. It 
is for the leaders of the new China, eager as they are—and pro- 
perly eager—for economic reconstruction and advance, to go 
warily in this matter. Education, too, will be a many-sided and 
difficult problem. Help, and help of immense value, may come 
from two quarters. One is the foreign Powers, who by a policy 
of justice, patience and understanding could give the Chinese a 
guidance that they need and would welcome. The other is the 
‘*New Thought’? movement. This Renaissance, inspired and 
led by Professor Hu Shih and other scholars of the first rank, is 
both patriotic and modernist in the best senses of those words, 
and it is setting the pace in linguistic and cultural and social 
reforms. Dr. Hodgkin, like Herr Wilhelm, writes of it with 
warm appreciation, and with considerable hope too; for “* the 
makers of Chinese history,” as he says, ‘* have been her thinkers 
far more than her generals.”’ But the notion that this movement 
may be Christianised is surely an illusion. It doubtless shares 
some of the Christian ideals, and it has professing Christians 
among its disciples. But there is no real sign that it will accept 
the fundamental tenets of Christianity, or help the missions 
to propagate them in China. 

When we are speculating on what the new China is going to 
be, it is imperative that we should know what the old China was 
and is. Of this Herr Wilhelm has much to tell us. His book is 
not an argument, nor has it any very obvious arrangement ; 
but it goes both wide and deep. It contains some political 
history (especially of the revolution of the first decade of this 
century) and a good deal of personal reminiscence, grave and 
gay, interspersed with reflections on men and things, beliefs and 
customs and_ institutions—scholars, thieves and missionaries, 
births, deaths and marriages, dinner parties and philosophies. 
Herr Wilhelm is a shrewd observer and a genial story-teller. 
And the moral of his story, as we understand it, is that the old 
Chinese civilisation, changing though it is, has imperishable 
qualities which will not only save China from the West, but may 
even help to save the West from itself. 


CHARLES FOX 


Charies James Fox. By Joun Drinkwater. Benn. 25s. 


At a time when reaction, entrenched behind a factitious 
majority, and utilising to the full the defects of the Constitution, 
is riding roughshod over the land, it is well to encourage our- 
selves by studying the careers of those who went through even 
worse times, bating no jot of heart or hope, and scorning what 
the potent victor could inflict. Of such careers none is more 
inspiring than that of Charles Fox, the very type of fortitude in 
adversity and of cheerfulness in misfortune. Specially ought 
we to study that career at a time when history is being re-written 
with the determination not to let the Whig dogs have the best 
of it; when the “ discontents ” of 1770 are represented as mere 
perverse insubordination or “needless alarms,’ when Peterloo 
is praised as the victory of order, and when, for all we know, 
some scribbler is proving that Braxfield was a combination of 
Solomon with Sir Matthew Hale. 

We are glad, therefore, that so popular an author as Mr. 
Drinkwater has undertaken to show that the spirit of Fox still 
lives, and that the Fletchers and Fortescues have not said the 
last word. That he has probably gone too far in eulogy is 
natural and excusable: like his hero, he is often carried away 
by enthusiasm, and says more than he really means. Nor, 
though he has had access to some unpublished papers, has he 
been able to tell us much that is new. There are a good many 
slight errors, and a certain weakness in the difficult art of trans- 
ition. Mr. Drinkwater’s book will certainly not supersede 
Trevelyan’s ; and it seems rather absurd that it should be 
offered to the public at twenty-five times as much as the admir- 
able shilling volume published by Wakeman forty years ago. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Drinkwater makes very little of the inci- 
dent which is perhaps the noblest in Fox’s life—as it is the 
worst in Pitt’s—the immortal indictment of the trial of Muir 
and Palmer, and the assertion of the right of all men, at all 
times, to the liberty of expressing their opinions. 

The two episodes in Fox’s life which have drawn on him the 
keenest censure are, of course, the coalition with North and the 
line he took in the great war with France. For both of these 
Mr. Drinkwater finds much to say. There can be little doubt 
that the Coalition has been judged by its result—** apparebat,”’ 





says Livy, “quo nihil iniquius est, ex eventu famam habiturum.” 
The marriage, of which Pitt forbade the banns, was no worse 
than the triumphant union of Pitt’s father with Newcastle 
twenty-five years before—except in its failure. Had it suc- 
ceeded—and Fox knew from the first that only success could 
justify it—Disraeli would never have been able to say that 
England did not love coalitions. And, for the few weeks in 
which it seemed likely to succeed, there is no evidence that 
people thought it particularly disgraceful. 

As to Fox’s attitude towards the war, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish. All will agree that it is the greatest misfortune of 
modern times that England and France should have been found, 
in that crisis, on opposite sides: and many will hold that, with 
some very important reservations, England was on the whole 
supporting the wrong cause. The essential question is whether, 
by the exercise of supreme wisdom and forbearance, the frightful 
disaster could have been avoided. Such wisdom and for- 
bearance are scarcely to be expected of human nature: and 
Fox was probably asking too much of his countrymen. His 
mistake lay, probably, in identifying the war-spirit with the 
Government. Pitt was certainly less bellicose than the nation. 
When the war had once begun, however, we think Fox entirely 
right. He wished it to be conducted with energy: a war that 
is half a war is ever the worst of wars: and he wished every 
opportunity for making peace to be eagerly grasped. That the 
war was feebly conducted is the opinion—an opinion almost 
without appeal—of Sir John Fortescue. That peace might 
have been made, had Fox been in power, is more than probable. 
We shoud, in that case, have had no Napoleon, and twenty years 
of dtvastation might have been spared. 

In every other respect, we imagine, Fox stands in no need of 
defence. He opposed the stupid reign of terror established by the 
panic fears of Pitt. He supported the Reform of Parliament, 
to which Pitt gave lip-service and nothing more. He sup- 
ported—and practically carried through—the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, for which Pitt spoke so much and did so little that 
even Wilberforce began to doubt him. He urged the removal 
of the disabilities of Nonconformists, and did what he could to 
lessen those of Catholics. By his Declaratory Act he took the 
law of libel out of the hands of tyrannical judges, and thereby 
saved scores of innocent men from imprisonment. He im- 
peached Warren Hastings, whether rightly or wrongly, at least 
sincerely, and that though he knew he was giving a respite to 
the Government whose overthrow he eagerly desired, and was 
far from increasing his popularity. All this, indeed, he did in 
the face of as savage a hatred as ever nobility aroused: a 
hatred but faintly indicated to-day by the ferocious caricatures 
of Gillray. 

Of his private faults there is no need for us to speak: he 
himself has sulliciently expressed his repentance, and his later 
days were a complete atonement. That the great-grandson 
of Charles II., and the son of Lord Holland, should have had 
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his fling, is no surprise: that he should have reformed is all 
but miraculous. 

That he was a great patriot, who not only “ died ” but lived 
“‘a Briton,” goes almost without saying. He had that truest 
patriotism which dares to tell his country when she is in the 
wrong. The attacks on him in this regard are like the howls 
of ** Pro-Boer ” thirty years ago. He rejoiced, it is true, over 
Saratoga: but to him the defeat was the victory of Englishmen 
fighting for freedom over a King endeavouring to suppress it. 
The war was a civil war, and the fact that Saratoga was three 
thousand miles away made no difference. No one would call 
Milton a hater of his country for rejoicing over Marston Moor or 
Naseby. To Fox England was not a mere area of so many 
square miles, but the place where Liberty had chosen to set 
her name. Nor would he cease from fight until, so far as in 
him lay, he had rebuilt the Jerusalem of Liberty in the land 
from which she had for the time been driven. 

E. E: . 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN 
GERMANY 


Daisy, Princess of Pless. By HeErse.r. 


Princess Henry of Pless has enjoyed and suffered experiences 
which may be described as unique in the most exact meaning 
of that word. Born a Cornwallis-West, and brought up in 
all the freedom of a great English country house, she married 
at the age of eighteen a German princelet and found herself 
bound—in so far as she consented to be bound—by the rigid 
and antiquated etiquette of a small German Court, in which 
even to pass through a door without first ringing for a footman 
to open it; was a fairly serious breach of decorum. So she was 
constantly getting into trouble with her husband and his relatives. 
When her father-in-law died and her husband became the reigning 
Prince she had to share responsibility for the disposition of 
an enormous income. In her diary, dated August 238, 1907, 
she writes : 

I said to Hans that we ought to make out clearly what we had 

a year to spend, and if at the end of the year a larger sum was 

cleared, as this year when there is one hundred and fifty thousand 

pounds more than last year, some of it could be used on, etc., ete. 
They had many houses. The Castle of Pless was their chief 
official residence, but they lived more usually at Fiirstentein 
in a house containing over 600 rooms ! 

The Princess was reputed to be one of the most beautiful 
and charming women in Europe. She knew everybody. She 
hed known King Edward VII. from her childhood and was 
subsequently on even more intimate terms with the German 
Kaiser—and with his sons. In the decade before the war 
there was probably no other living person who was so naturally 
and completely in the centre of the brilliant cosmopolitan 
society of those days or who had so many opportunities of 
knowing what was happening everywhere. She was the con- 
fidant of everyone whose confidences she would accept, and 
as a consequence tended perhaps eventually rather to overrate 
her own influence on public affairs. In 1912 she told the 
Kaiser that ‘ if I chose I believe I could make England declare 
war in a week,” and a little later she wrote to him: ‘ Only 
trust me for three years and Your Majesty will not only be 
German Emperor, but Councillor of the World.” She used 
to write to Asquith and Grey and the King and everybody 
else she could think of, advising them as to what policy they 
ought to pursue ; and she tends to attribute all the subsequent 
tragedy of Europe to the fact that these somewhat comic 
attempts to play the part of an amateur diplomatist—with a 
**woman’s intuition’’—were not taken sufficiently seriously. 
Her motives, however, were always admirable. For very 
definite private as well as public reasons she wanted peace 
between England and Germany. 

When war came her position was nearly intolerable. She 
was English of the English, but her husband and her sons 
were German. She was active and, therefore, inevitably 
indiscreet. She sought to succour German wounded and British 
prisoners alike, and undoubtedly behaved with the most perfect 
loyalty both to the country of her birth and to the country of 
her adoption. But, naturally, she was suspected of being a 
spy. She was ordered to leave Berlin, but refused to de so 
because of her hospital work. She wrote about it all to her 
friend the Kaiser and, subsequently, was invited to stay at the 
General Headquarters of the East, which were situated in her 
own castle of Pless. After that the military authorities treated 
her with more respect ; but she makes it very clear that even 
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the Kaiser himself was able to exercise comparatively little 
influence against the virtual military dictatorship of the Genera] 
Staff. The persecution of English-born women in Germany 
does not appear to have been so rabid or so senseless as was the 
persecution of German-born women in England; but, on the 
other hand, the rampant militarism of Germany appears to have 
been far stronger. Neither the Emperor (who at bottom was, 
of course, always intensely pro-English) nor the Imperial 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, seemed able to exert any 
authority against the decisions of the military authorities. 

When, after the peace of Brest-Litovsk, Poland was formed 
into a semi-independent ‘“‘ Kingdom,” the throne was offered 
first to the Princess’s husband and then to her eldest and her 
second son in turn. They all wisely refused. But the offers 
were an illustration of the esteem in which the House of Pless 
was held in those days. What is most remarkable in the 
narrative, however, is the extremes of fortune which this English- 
woman—a Miss Cornwallis-West, who might now have been Queen 
of Poland—suffered. She was turned out of the hospital 
in which she was working in Berlin by the military authorities, 
only to find herself the only woman (besides the Empress) who 
was allowed to visit and stay at General Headquarters. She 
was not allowed even to serve on a hospital train, or at least 
met with serious obstacles in attempting to do so. But when 
she went to Headquarters at Pless, where the Emperor was, 
she could write : 

We are so full up that all the younger gentlemen live in the 
train at the station. The Empress is here; also King Ferdinand 
and the Crown Prince of Bulgaria. To-night Enver Pasha arrives. 
For lunch to-day the Archduke Frederick and all the Austrians 
came over from Teschen. it is more than I can stand, on my 
legs the whole day. ‘To-day I had to go to Mass with the Bulgarians 
at 8.30; at 10 to the Protestant Church with our Sovereigns, 
then walk with the King of Bulgaria in the Park and then lunch, 
with lots of people to talk to. Bethmann-Hollweg is here too, 
naturally. To-morrow I go with King Ferdinand to Saybusch, 
the Archduke Karl Stephen’s place in Galicia, for luncheon. 
The work is terrific. 

A great deal of the book is tedious. There is too much in it 
that is of no more than personal interest. But it is a unique 
record of the experiences of a very highly placed Englishwoman 
in Germany during the war, and, as such, must be regarded as 
a not unimportant historical document. One fact seems to 
emerge, that badly as the English were treated in Germany 
during the war, they were not treated as badly as were the 
Germans in England. It is not pleasant to remember those 
days. 


THE SPECTATOR’S CENTENARY 


The Story of the ‘“‘ Spectator,” 1828-1928. By Witi1am Bracu 
Tuomas. Methuen. i0s. 6d. 

Of the first-class English weekly reviews the Spectator is 
first in reaching its centenary—which is to be celebrated in the 
course of next week. The Athenaeum, which was founded a 
few months earlier, just missed this distinction by losing 
its separate identity in the tenth decade. The Economist's 
present age is eighty-five, while the Saturday must live until 
1955 to celebrate its hundredth anniversary. The special 
good fortune of the Spectator has lain in its editorial succession. 
Between its foundation in 1828 and the retirement of St. Loe 
Strachey in 1924, there had been only four editors, and, as 
Sir William Beach Thomas rightly says, two of these—the 
famous Hutton-Townsend partnership—counted as one. Such 
a record is almost without a parallel in journalism, and it is 
all the more striking because of the continuity—net of opinion; 
but of attitude and temper—which the dynasty exhibited, 
R. S. Rintoul, the founder and first editor, was a grim Scottish 
printer-journalist. He earned the praise of Carlyle, as ‘“‘ a man 
altogether free from romantic or visionary babblement,”’ turning 
out a paper that, in Carlyle’s opinion, was on the whole the 
best thing of its kind produced in England—which, by the way, 
it could, in the dismal ’40’s, easily have been. Rintoul directed 
the Spectator for thirty years. He built it up in the Reform Bill 
days ; he was, in fact, the author of the famous slogan, “ The 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill” ; and he united 
his faith in parliamentary reform with a keen advocacy of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s schemes of colonisation. In 1858 he 
handed the paper over to Meredith Townsend and R. H. Hutton, 
and there ensued a second thirty years during which the Spectator 
acquired the peculiar character by virtue of which it made 
and kept its position in the English reading world. The two 
editors were not at all alike. 


Townsend possessed a fine and 
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General Literature 
* 


MULTIPLEX MAN 
The Origins of Inventions 
by Hendrik van Loon. Author of 
“The Story of Mankind ” 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


ON BEING A FATHER 
by E. M. and K. M. Walker 5s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JOHN 
RUSKIN 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis 12s. 6d. 


COLLECTED POEMS 
by A. E. Coppard 5s. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
HEARST 
An American Phenomenon 


by John K. Winkler 123. 6d. 


THE LEGION OF THE 
DAMNED 
by Benneit J 


. Doty 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
A Memoir 
by Frederic Whyte 15s. 

JOHN LAW 
A Fantastic Financier (1671-1729) 
by George Oudard 10s, 6d. 


WILLIAM COWPER 
by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Author 
of “ Tolstoy,” etc. 12s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARIES OF 
MARCO POLO 
Edited by Manuel Komroff 
12s. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
W. H. DAVIES, 1928 


by W. H. Davies 7s. 6d. 


A CONVERSATION WITH 
AN ANGEL 


Essays by Hilaire Belloc 7s. 6d. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1928 
Selected by Thomas Moult 6s. 


HEAVEN’S GATE 
by N. C. Raad. Author of “ Life 


” 


and Love 5s. 


HOW THE REFORMATION 
HAPPENED 


by Hilaire Belloc 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMPIRE 
by The Marquise de la Tour du 
Pin 15s. 


JONATHAN CAPE 





THIRTY 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 


THE LURE OF BIRD 
WATCHING 
by E. W. Hendy 
With an Introduction by J. C. 
Squire 7s. 6d. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 
by Geoffrey Chaucer 
Unabridged. Illustrated by 
Russell Flint, r.w.s. 253s. 

THE SOUL OF CHINA 
by Richard Wilhelm 15s. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
by Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert 
Translated by Mary A. Hamilton 
10s. 6d. 


THE PL AYG OER’S HANDBOOK 
TO RESTORATION DRAMA 
by Male: im Elwia 6s. 


THE BURNING BUSH 
Poems by Louis Untermeyer 6s. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED 
MANNER 
American Impressions 
by Beverley Nichols. Author of 
“Twenty-Five,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


LIONS AND LAMBS 
Drawings and Interpretations 
by Low and Lynx 10s. 6d. 


ABOUT OURSELVES 
A Psychology for Normal People 
by H. A. Overstreet. Author of 
** Influencing Human Behaviour ” 
7s. 6d. 


A DIPLOMATIST IN THE 
EAST 
Recollections 
2 Sir Arthur Ha rdi nge, G.C.M.G. 
2thor of * A Dipior natis st in 
sl 16s. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
A Play in Nine Acts 
by Eugene O'Neill 7s. 6d. 
EUROPE 
by Count Hermann Keyserling 
Translated by Maurice Samuel 
21S. 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
its Causes and Consequences 
by Paul M. Mazur 10s. 6d, 


Fiction 
x 
THE PATHWAY 


by Henry Williamson. Author of 


“Ta. ka the Otter,” awarded the 
Hawthornden Prize, 1928 7s. 6d. 


Ail the prices in the above list are net 
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MARY WEBB 
Collected Edition 
1. Gone to Earth 
2. Seven for a Secret 
3. The House in Dorer Forest 
5s. each volume 


SILVER CIRCUS 
Stories 
by A. E. Coppard 
Author of 2 a he Vield of 


Mustard,” etc. 73. 6d. 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1928 
English 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


7s. 6d. 


W te. MALICE TOWARD 
NON 
by ies Willsie Morrow. 
Author of “ For Ever Free ” 


7s. 6d. 


THE ISLAND OF THE 
ARTICOLES 
by Andre Miaurois 
‘Translated by David Garnett 
Illustrated by Eward Carrick 5s. 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE 
DUKE OF FLAMBOROUGH 
by Laurence Housman. Author of 


“Uncle Tom Pudd,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER 
by E. H. Young. Author of 


‘ William,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


HE STRANGE C: ASE OF MISS 
ANNIE SPRAGG 

by Louis Bromfield. 

“A Good Woman,” ¢ 


~— or of 
. 7s. 6d. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


* 


A PAIR OF ROVERS 
by John Lesterman. Author of 
A Trafalgar Lad,”’ etc. 
The new author for Bi dys 
Illustrated by Rowland Hilder 
7s. 6d. 


GREEN MAGIC 
A selection of the world’s best 
Fairy Stories made by 
Romer Wilson 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


THE DUTCH TWINS 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Illustrated 


D . DOLITTLE’S GARDEN 
y Hugh Lofting 


+ fee 7s. 6d. 
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pungent style—St. Loe Strachey thought him the first of leader- 
writers ; Hutton’s writing had force without form. And yet 
together they created the unmistakable Spectator personality. 
The movement of public events in the mid-Victorian period 
was curiously suited to them. Townsend had come from Bengal, 
and India after the Mutiny provided him with an inexhaustible 
theme. The Spectator, almost alone, championed the cause 
of the North in the American Civil War, and it bore up, without 
flinching, against the hostility of its own public. The Gladstone- 
Disraeli duel, the impressive Victorian intellectuals, and the 
expanding success of Britain made a world of action and ideas 
in which the pair of vigorous and eccentric editors in Wellington 
Street were perfectly at home; nor could they have hoped 
for a successor more admirably designed for the paper they had 
made than St. Loe Strachey, who inherited the editor-pro- 
prietorship in 1897, on the death of Hutton. Of the Strachey 
period, which merged four years ago into that of Mr. Evelyn 
Wrench, we have already had a characteristic account in St. 
Loe Strachey’s autobiography, The Adventure of Living. 

An excellent plan has been adopted by Sir William Beach 
Thomas for his summary of the hundred years. The first part 
is given to the four generations of the editorship, and this is 
followed by a series of chapters showing the paper in relation 
to the events and leaders of the time. The Spectator of the 
Reform period was as hard on Melbourne as on the Duke, and 
showed no sympathy with Peel until his final stage. It is 
curious to find that Rintoul, who was unsympathetic to the 
young Queen, printed rather vulgar attacks upon her intimacy 
with Melbourne. He refused his worship to many of the 
Victorian divinities—Tennyson, for instance, and even Dickens. 
Hutton and Townsend were Gladstonian until Home Rule, but 
their Liberalism was always moderate, like the atheism of their 
office caretaker: ‘* I am a moderate atheist,’ she informed the 
editors, to their extreme delight. Sir William Beach Thomas 
has not written a history of the Spectator. Wis book is a light 
and rather casual chronicle, and is not nearly so full, either on 
the political or the personal side, as it might have been. We 
miss, in particular, an account of the paper and its doings 
during the latter part of the dual editorship, when, after re- 
nouncing Gladstone, it wielded a remarkable influence among the 
governing classes. We have noted certain inexplicable omissions. 
William Clarke, for example, a publicist now almost forgotten, 
was throughout the ’90’s perhaps the Spectator’s most versatile 
and authoritative editorial writer. His name is merely mentioned 
in a list of contributors. The author is not infrequently careless 
in statement and citation, while the chapter dealing with the 
contributors is so full of blunders that he may count himself 
lucky in having no old Spectator editor to call him to account. 
There are six woodcut portraits. The one of St. Loe Strachey 
is so unlike him that one turns to Low’s cartoon as by com- 
parison a perfect likeness. 


THE MURMANSK ADVENTURE 


The Murmansk Venture. By Major-General Sir CuarLEs MAYNARD. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 

The value of this book is seriously diminished by the author’s 
political interludes. Had General Maynard confined himself 
to a straightforward account of the task with which he was 
entrusted by his political superiors without seeking to whitewash 
them, he would have left a valuable record of a venture which, 
however badly conceived, seems to have been carried out with 
great courage and fortitude. That part of his book which deals 
with the adventures of the cosmopolitan forces under his com- 
mand is full of interest, and no praise can be too high for the 
behaviour of the tiny contingent of British troops throughout 
the dreary white nights of the Arctic summer and the still 
drearier dark days of the Arctic winter, in circumstances which 
were nearly as baffling to the officers as they were to the men, 
and from which the danger of annihilation was never absent. 

General Maynard, however, has chosen to make his book : 
defence of the whole scheme of intervention, and therein he 
exhibits himself as a better soldier than apologist. His chief 
arguments in justification of the tragic Murmansk and Archangel 
adventure are (1) that “it held out a not unreasonable prospect 
of re-establishing the Russian front against Germany ” ; (2) that 
jt prevented the withdrawal of ‘“* many more German divisions 
from Russia”; (3) that it prevented Germany from drawing 
on “ the immense resources of Russia and Siberia ” ; (4) that but 
for our intervention the North Russian ports would have been 
seized by Germany and converted into submarine bases ; and 
(5) that but for our intervention the chance would have been lost 
of employing “‘ to any useful purpose either the army of Japan 


or the Czechoslovak troops of high fighting quality and ful] 
of enthusiasm for our cause.’ ‘“* Is it possible,’’ asks the General, 
“‘that any man endowed with honesty and intelligence, having 
given consideration to the above, can deny that our intervention 
was justified ?”’ 

If acceptance of these views is General Maynard’s test for 
honesty and intelligence, we admit cheerfully that we lack both. 
The re-establishment of the Russian front was an Anglo-French 
conception in which no class of Russian was interested. Natur- 
ally the civil war in Russia obliterated every other interest ; and 
the British Government, at any rate, was fully informed on this 
point. The only intervention which could possibly have suc- 
ceeded would have been an intervention in full foree—four or 
five divisions at least—which, with English guns, English tanks, 
and English bayonets, would have driven the Bolsheviks out of 
Moscow. During the war this was not possible, and in any case, 
in view of the broken morale of the Russians, could never have 
led to the re-establishment of the Eastern front. The original 
Murmansk force consisted of approximately two thousand five 
hundred men, of whom four hundred were British ! 

That it prevented the withdrawal of many German divisions 
from Russia is a ridiculous exaggeration. If no German divisions 
were transferred to France after the Murmansk landing, the 
reason is that every unit that could be spared had already been 
transferred long before. As a matter of fact, the German com- 
mander, General Hoffmann, who saw the dangers of Bolshevik 
contamination among his inactive troops and who hated Bol- 
shevism with all his soul, hoped fervently that the Murmansk 
force would advance farther, since then his own Government 
must allow him to advance on Petrograd and Moscow. 

General Maynard’s statement that the intervention prevented 
Germany from drawing on the immense resources of the country 
is incomprehensible. How could a handful of men at Murmansk 
prevent Germany, who was already occupying the richest grain 
districts of Russia, from helping herself? Actually Germany 
received comparatively little from Russia, because the local 
inhabitants and the actual state of the country itself prevented 
her. General Maynard, however, seems to be under the delusion 
that Lenin and Germany were working hand in hand! 

Neither the Japanese army nor the Czech divisions were 
ever employed “to any useful purpose.” There remains, there- 
fore, the danger of Germany seizing Murmansk as a submarine 
base. This is a more reasonable argument. In the state in 
which Russia was in 1918 we were justified in taking whatever 
measures we could to prevent any such happening. But if we 
had left the Bolsheviks alone, there were a hundred better 
means of safeguarding our naval interests in the Arctic than by 
sending a few hundred men to the barren coasts of North Russia. 
Indeed, long before the expeditionary forces were properly 
organised the war was virtually over, and neither at Archangel 
nor at Murmansk did our troops come face to face with a single 
German soldier. 

Whatever the original intention may have been, the interven- 
tion was from the beginning an intervention against the Bolshe- 
viks. When the armistice was signed, we were left with a 
motley force of Russians to protect. General Maynard says 
very rightly that we could not abandon them. But instead of 
evacuating them or negotiating a treaty with the Bolsheviks, 
we fought on with hopelessly insufficient forces to have any 
chance of success. We galvanised the resisting power of the 
Bolsheviks, made them through our failure immeasurably 
stronger, and in the end we were forced to abandon our friends. 
A possible, though unconvincing, argument might be sustained 
for a Holy War on Bolshevism, but for half measures in an 
Oriental country like Russia there can be no excuse. The 
fault was not General Maynard’s. We can admire his spirit 
and the courage of his troops, but it will need something more 
subtle than his well-meant but clumsy arguments to convince 
us that the expedition to North Russia was not a huge blunder, 
saved perhaps from tragedy by its sheer ridiculousness. 


“GREEN 
The Magie Land of the Maya. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Puxley’s book is not especially learned or original, ex- 
citing or specialised, in any particular direction. His anthro- 
pology is but a smattering, and his natural history, except for 
botany, only that of an observer who is moved by natural 
beauty. His story lacks unity and is often repetitive. It is 


MANSIONS” 


By Lavaturn Poxiey. Allen and 


singularly vague in giving us any idea of where he is, where 
he is making for and whence he comes, while he would 
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On “Shop Shyness” 


Just why a man should develop an inferiority complex imme- 
diately he sets foot in a shop, why his discomfiture should grow 
and grow as each succeeding box is opened before him, until, 
in desperation, he buys something he intensely dislikes—this is 
something of a psychological mystery. 


It will be agreed, however, that the man who some years ago 
set out to abolish masculine shop shyness undertook a noble 
work, Men have been hailed as benefactors to the race for 
lesser services. Not that Austin Reed ever made a benefactor’s 
pedestal his goal. His ambition was to establish a shop where 
men would like to shop. 


And men do like to shop at Austin Reed’s. To give a complete 
answer why would involve a rather intricate analysis. Let it 
suffice to say that when a man goes to Austin Reed’s he is never 
ashamed of the fact that he is keenly interested in his dress. He 
feels at once that he is among fellow enthusiasts who are not 
merely sympathetic but actually appreciative if he shows 
himself fastidious in his choice. 


But choice is usually an easy matter at Austin Reed’s. An 





intelligent appreciation of men’s needs, an interpretation of 
men’s taste that is almost uncanny in its accuracy, a width of 
ranges that is, in any case, unequalled in London—these truly 
make shopping at Austin Reed’s a joyous business. 
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probably be the first to disclaim any profession of writing as 
a man of letters. The reader therefore may often pause to 
ask himself: ‘* Why is this book so enjoyable and why do I 
never catch myself skipping a page ? ”’ 

The answer is that The Magic Land of the Maya is written 
with an unusual sympathy and even, to use an antiquated 
word, tenderness of feeling. The insect pests of Mexico, 
Yucatan, Guatemala and Honduras are the “ big business” of 
the South; they share the spoils between them, and human 
beings exist largely on sufferance as their food and breeding 
grounds. Mr. Puxley however does not dream of complaining. 
Their ways excite his inexhaustible curiosity. If he sees a lagoon 
stippled with wildfowl, this bizarre traveller murmurs: ‘* What 
a lovely day could be spent wandering among them!” He 
lingers among the degenerate Maya Indians, wasting away 
to extinction in the bush because they have nothing to live 
for, and their hopeless melancholy so affects him that he 
becomes the voice of their resignation, and almost identifies 
himself as their elegist in his retrospective meditations upon the 
great civilisation they have lost. Not less sympathetic is his 
appreciation of the Latin-American dread of the respectable 
and powerful bandit of the North, whose exploitations threaten 
one day to swallow up first economic and then _ political 
independence under the polite name of extra-territoriality. 
* Personally,” he writes, 

I am always and instinctively on the side of the weaker in a contest, 
whether it be a race or an individual or an animal, a bull in an 
arena or a fox trying to escape. Some day a steam-plough may 
tear away the surface of these beautiful upland valleys, and artificial 
manures may make the Pedrigal blossom ; square ‘‘ blocks” with 
electric light and elevated railways may replace the little flat- 
roofed houses which cling in all their ruinous disrepair to the hill- 
sides or nestle in the ravines or perch on a hilltop. 

It is not that Mr. Puxley has any illusions about the squalor 
and corruption behind the painted screen of Latin America. 
But, as he says, let them continue in the ways they love best 
and rule their lives according to their own tastes, even if we 
do not happen to share them—a gentle commonplace which 
to the standardised world of to-day is the paradox of an inspired 
madman. It is queer indeed how the author’s sensibility evokes 
a quality of insight simply by its isolation from the stereotyped 
hardness of so many modern travellers. Even the best modern 
travellers, for instance, concentrate upon the green monotony 
of the tropical forest, its forbidding ness, its tormented struggle 
for life, and its glooms. Mr. Puxley, simply by noticing its 
variety and prodigality, the glory of its flowers and multi- 
formity of its fauna, returns to the vision of Hudson’s Green 
Mansions. 


TWO IN 


By Harsa. Werner Laurie. 
By Micuar, H. Mason. 


AFRICA 


16s. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Desert Winds. 


Deserts Idle. 
20s. 


The track from Algiers through the Tel, the mountains to 
the Sahara, is so well beaten and convenience has flattened out 
so completely all hope of adventure, that it is no longer possible 
for a traveller to maintain the classic and unconscious pose of 
being the first to get into the country and to come out of it 
alive. Moreover, the staring picturesqueness of Algeria has 
attracted the emptiest writers, who prefer material that virtually 
does their own work for them. Apart from the obvious classics 
and histories most of the books on Algeria are not worth baggage 
room. Hafsa’s book is an exception. It will hardly become a 
classic, but it is serious, informative, and although, we imagine, 
the author has no reserves of knowledge left, she has given 
us the fruits of a study and sympathy which have gone deeper 
than is usual. 

Hafsa is an American woman of Spanish and Arab descent. 
Her unadventurous journey took her first to Algiers, where 
she inevitably writes on the Kasbah. Thence she penetrated 
inland across the mountains to Bu Saada, by car across the 
desert to EK] Aghuat, the M’zab country, and Ghardaia, in the 
Sahara. At Bu Saada she met the Walid Nails, as every 
tourist does, and by her knowledge of Arabic learned the life- 
story of two members of this curious tribe of prostitutes. In 
her El Aghuat chapter she recounts the career of the notorious 
Muhammad ibn ’Abdullah, who was a kind of playboy of the 
Arab world. Here also she was entertained by the Bachagha, 
who invited her to a falcon chase. He was a travelled and 
delightful chief, whose talk was full of shrewdness and humour. 
He had noticed that Americans travel quickly and with little 
encumbrance, “* almost like an Arab.”’ Hafsa writes considerably 


on Islam, and on the history and culture of the Arab. Her 
over-idealised picture of the Arab character argues defective 
observation and a touch of the American cult of ancestor 
worship. Her style breaks frequently into the purple patch, 
but on the whole she has done a good piece of work. 

Mr. Mason’s matter, on the other hand, is violent and exciting, 
Without literary pretensions his account is humorous and racy, 
He has taken his gun from Khartoum to the shores of Lake 
Tanganyika, and the words he uses to describe the death of an 
Abyssinian bush buck—‘** The poor little beast rose before me 
and I plugged it: that was all ”’—condensed into appropriate 
Latin, might make an excellent armorial device for himself, 
On the Tapari River in the Sudan he discovered one of the few 
English officers who would condescend to do manual labour in 
the sight of natives, and who held that thereby his prestige 
was enhanced and not diminished. At one of the Acholi 
villages in Uganda he was begged to destroy a herd of marauding 
elephants. Although he fired at every beast that came within 
range his object was not big-game hunting; he was on his way 
to Tanganyika as a mineral prospector. He discovered that 
the natives of Tanganyika were pro-German toa man. In one 
village, after he had bandaged a native’s injured foot, all the 
men and women and children in the place, including the woman 
chief, insisted on being bandaged also. His book ends abruptly 
at a point when he was overcome by fever. Together with a 
detailed map he includes a useful working dictionary of the 
native languages that he picked up as he went along. 


THE MYSTERY SHIPS 


My Mystery Ships. By Rrar-Apmirnat GORDON CAMPBELL, V.C, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 

Next after the growing library of prisoners’ “ escaping 
tales,” the story of the “ mystery ships’ is probably the most 
exciting kind of literature produced by the late War. There is 
indeed a close kinship between these two “thrills”; the 
explanation of their popularity is much the same. For they 
are both of them essentially lonely adventures. The escaped 
prisoner (with perhaps one or twe companions) wandering in 
disguise through a hostile countryside, listening, with his nerves 
on edge, for the sound of pursuit, is in a position not unlike 
that of the crew of a mystery ship, cut off from their kind, 
carefully concealing their identity from friend and foe alike, 
drifting about the ocean waiting for—and even inviting—attack 
from an unseen enemy who may announce his presence at any 
moment by means of a torpedo. Disguise is an _ essentis! 
feature of both. Not even the ingenious heroes of Mr. A. J. 
Evans’s Escaping Club showed greater skill and humour in 
their ‘‘ make-up ” than did Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell in 
concealing the true character of his ships and of his crews. 
The gun ports which fell open at a touch in the shabby sides of 
an innocent-looking “‘ tramp steamer,” the imitation funnel 
in which a look-out man was hidden peering through a narrow 
slit near the top, the maxim in a hen-coop on the upper deck, 
the twelve-pounder in the captain’s cabin, the line of washing 
hung out to dry which concealed a 4-inch gun—all these devices 
are described in detail, and they make not the least fascinating 
reading in Admiral Campbell’s delightfully breezy and inspiring 
book. But it was in the disguises of the men that his humour 
had fullest scope. He allowed himself, in the early days of 
the War, a “ captain’s wife,” bluejacket dressed like a woman 
down to the waist, who would be seen lounging about the deck. 
And after the carefully stage-managed flight of the “ panic- 
party,” in their cloth caps and variegated garments, tumbling 
headlong into their boats, there would be the artistic finishing 
touch of a grimy stoker who appeared at the last moment 
yelling to the boats to take him off. 

With the departure of the “ panic-party,’ however, the 
joke became a grim one. Perhaps the “ mystery ship” was 
not much damaged by the first torpedo. Admiral Campbell 
had a trick of turning his vessel as the torpedo reached her 
(as seeming to be only just aware of his danger) so that she 
was hit in a selected spot. Indeed he managed to bag his first 
three submarines with the loss of only one man! But the 
Germans became increasingly suspicious as the War went on. 
Sometimes they shelled the ship—a terrible ordeal for the 
guns’ crews still hidden on board. Sometimes they moved 
round and round her, studying her suspiciously, but never 
coming within easy range. Or they would submerge, and the 
periscope would appear suddenly close beside the boats of the 
** panic-party ’—and remain there, watching them. That was 
a test of the disguises, and also of the men’s nerves. ‘They 
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were equal to it. ‘* Look out, Bill!’ exclaimed one of them 
on such an occasion, pointing to the periscope which was almost 
within his reach, “* don’t talk so loud ; he'll hear you.” 

Rear-Admiral Campbell thinks that the ‘ mystery-ships,” or 
“Q” ships as they were later called, would have been more 
effective if we had put them all to sea at once, instead of beginning 
with only an experimental few, so that the enemy got warning. 
But though their list of certified victims was not a long one, 
there can be no doubt that the moral effect of their presence 
upon the enemy was excellent. They made the submarine 
commander think twice. Then came the too long delayed 
convoy system ; and with that, of course, their usefulness was 
ended, for the Germans now knew what to expect if they found 
a British vessel cruising by itself. The author of this book was 
certai: ly one of the luckiest of the “ mystery-ship ” commanders, 
but it is very apparent from this modestly written record that 
he thoroughly deserved his luck. 


VALUE FOR MONEY 


The Complete Sherlock Holmes. (Short Stories). 
Conan Doyie. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The Complete History of the Bastable Family (including The 
Treasure Seekers, The Wouldbegoods, and The New Treasure 
Seekers). By E. Nespir. Benn. 10s. 

Some of the very big collections of “* best ” stories that have 
been brought together and published in a single volume during 
the past year or two have not been very satisfactory. On the 
face of it they should make admirable ‘ bed-books,” but in 
practice they do not; they tend to lie beside the bed without 
ever being opened. This, no doubt, is partly because they are 
usually rather heavy and the print is not very large; but a 
much more decisive reason we believe is their heterogencity. 
When one is reading in bed—usually for the purpose of calming 
the mind before sleep—one does not want variety. To jump 
from Wells on one page to Tchehov on the next, or it may be 
from Mark Twain or Poe to Maupassant, is disturbing and 
requires a definite mental effort, a re-adjustment comparable 
to a refocussing of the eyes. Therefore such collections tend to 
stimulate—and even to irritate—rather than to soothe; and 
one wishes one had picked up Tristram Shandy instead, or a 
volume of the collected edition of Tchehov or even the latest 
detective story. 

But when one of these great cheap volumes contains only 
the works of a single author, then indeed we may feel that we 
are getting not only a book that we are likely to read but extra- 
ordinarily good value for our money. The first of the two 
volumes named above consists of 1,348 pages, and yet is as 
easy to handle and read as an ordinary novel. It contains the 
whole of the Sherlock Holmes stories—except the four full- 
sized novels—the first of which was written in 1892 and the 
last in 1925. One cannot nowadays read these stories with 
quite the same enthusiasm as they aroused when they first 
began to appear, for in the meantime we have had—and are 
still having—a surfeit of ‘‘ detective stories,’ and have become 
much keener judges of this type of light fiction. But on the 
whole it is wonderful how well Sherlock Holmes wears; of the 
vast host of his imitators very few indeed can claim equality 
with him. His deductions were far more logical and convincing 
than those of most of the imaginary detectives of our post-war 


fiction; and his adventures for the most part were more 
amusing. 


By Sir A. 





The volume of E. Nesbit’s stories is in some respects a still 
more admirable production. It consists of rather less than 
1,000 pages and its price is a little higher ; but it contains three 
whole novels and the type is quite as large as in the original 
editions. It would not be true to say that E. Nesbit’s books 
for children have been underrated, but certainly, for one reason 
or another, they have never enjoyed quite as wide a popular 
sale as they did and still do deserve. Amongst modern children’s 
books they have never been excelled or even equalled by any- 
thing save the Jungle Book, and like the Jungle Book they can 
be read with as much pleasure by young people of fifty as by 
young people of ten. 

Most books nowadays are published at prices which are far 
too high. Other books, like these two, are produced at prices 
which twenty years ago would have seemed almost impossibly 
low. We do not know how it is done or what is the explanation 
of this apparent economic anomaly; but at any rate the 
public should be grateful to the enterprising publishers for 
providing at a reasonable price books which when we were young 
would have been the most treasured of all Christmas or birthday 
presents. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memorandum on Resignation: August, 1914. By Viscount Mor.ey. 
With an Introduction by F. W. Hirst. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

It is not easy to understand why Lord Morley’s literary executors 
should have thought it worth while to publish this Memorandum in 
a special volume. It might perhaps properly have been included 
amongst the appendices of a full-dress biography, but it is not a docu- 
ment which should be given emphasis by Lord Morley’s friends. It 
adds nothing to our knowledge of events and a little less than nothing 
to the posthumous repute of the writer. Lord Morley was a man 
of letters, not a statesman, and in August, 1914—as so often before— 
his judgment was patently wrong. His Memorandum is wrong and 
unconvincing as a whole because it is based on the assumption that 
England could possibly have kept out of the war—though even 
America was unable todoso! And it is wrong in various particulars ; 
it is wrong, for example, in suggesting that it was the Entente with 
France and not the attack on Belgium that brought the British nation 
into the war; and it is wrong because Lord Morley records expecta- 
tions which were not fulfilled. He expected the declaration of war to 
herald a working class revolution in England in “the humour of 
1848” ; and he expected (and told the Cabinet) that if Germany were 
beaten Russia would ‘emerge pre-eminent in Europe.” We were 
all more or less false prophets in those days, but most of us may hope 
that our errors of judgment and foresight will not be put on record in 
so permanent a shape as Lord Morley’s are in this volume. More- 
over the form in which the Memorandum is produced is not satis- 
factory. Ostensibly it is a diary written at the time, yet quite 
obviously some parts of it must have been written years later; and 
the distinction is not made clear. This naturally reduces its value as 
a historical document. 


A Dictionary of Florentine Painters. By Sir Dominic CoLNaGui. 
Edited by P. G. Konopy and SeLwyn Brinton. Lane. £3 8s. 


The delight with which this valuable work will be received by all 
lovers of art must be shadowed by regret that the death of its author 
must prevent his receiving the honours of its publication. His labour 
has been well completed both by Messrs. Konody and Brinton and by 
the Bodley Head. The claim made in the introduction that no 
first-class art library can afford henceforth to be without the Dictionary 
is even an understatement. For unlike most books of reference, this 
is one which is eminently readable. Its careful research renders it 
much more than an expert’s footnote to Vasari, though it is his 
inevitable companion on the shelves. From his investigation of the 
records of the Artists’ Guild, which included sculptors, painters, 
goldsmiths, carvers and illuminators, Sir Dominic Colnaghi extracted 
more than a wealth of information for the student. By a host of 
intimate details interspersed in the chronological framework of their 
lives he has enabled us to enter with human feeling into the accom- 
plishments and struggles of the great line of Florentine artists. The 
Dictionary is 2a monument to them and to its author at the same time, 
and it is to be hoped that the enthusiasm it communicates may incite 
similar work upon the other Italian schools. 
By the Asst Preévost. 


Manon Lescaut. Translated by D. C. 


Moy.ian. With an Introduction by ArTHUR Symons and eleven 
illustrations by Axastair. Edition limited to 1,850 copies. 
Lane. 42s. 


This is a lovely edition of one of the most poignant romances ever 
written. Hard worked reviewers do not always read a book again 
merely because a beautiful edition of it has come into their hands, 
but Manon Lescaut is intrinsically irresistible, and when to its natural 
merits is added the attraction of perfect printing in large type on 
very large and good paper, the desire to read it once more may be 
counted upon to triumph over any other duty reading that one 
may have on hand. Alastair’s drawings are decorative, but it is 
impossible for a second-rate post-Beardsley style to harmonise with 
the tone of an early eighteenth century love story. Mr. Arthur 
Symons, in a not very lively or penetrating introduction, writes of 
Manon Lescaut as ‘‘the most perfect story ever written, just as 
Madame Bovary is the most perfect novel ever created.” What 
exactly he means by this antithetical comparison is not made clear ; 
indeed we cannot feel sure that it means anything at all ; but the 
general validity of the appreciation which apparently lies behind it, 
it would be hard for anyone to dispute. 


Theodore Roosevelt's Diaries of Boyhood and Youth. Scribner. 
10s. 6d 

The serious business of building up a Roosevelt legend, in which 
the friends of the late President are engaged, involves the publica- 
tion of as many of his writings as may be possible, and Theodore 
Roosevelt was the most profuse of American public men. By far 
the most attractive part of the personal record so far is the collection 
of letters written to his children, published some years ago. These 
childish diaries make a companion volume. They begin in 1868, 


when Roosevelt was nine years old, and end ten years later. at 
of the jottings were made before his fifteenth year. The earliest are 
well expressed, though shockingly spelt. The amusing — 
note is that, neither in handwriting nor in style, was Roosevelt 
markedly different at nineteen from what he was at nine. 
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THIS WINTER 
Learn a 
Language 


by 


GRAMOPHONE 


The wonderful 
F nn t, Witwte method foretold by 








characteristic flash of Mr. H. G. WELLS 

scientific insight —- who 
first foretold the new, quick, easy way of learning French, 
German, and other Languages from the living voices of 
expert teachers recorded by gramophone. To-day, in the 
unique Linguaphone method, that vision has become a 
reality. Read Mr. Wells's own words in a letter to 
Mr. Roston, the founder and Principal of the Linguaphone 
Institute. 


Mr. H. G. Wells writes: 
** Your method is admirable. You have made it 
possible for an attentive student, with a very moderate 
expenditure of energy, and without a teacher, to under- 
stand spoken French and to speak it intelligibly.” 


And this is true not only of French but equally of German, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian—and all the other languages 
taught by the Linguaphone method. 


Test this Quick, Easy, Interesting 
way seis FREE You can have a full week's trial of a 


Linguaphone Course, free of cost, 


on your own sitting in your own armchair, and 
y listening to the beautifully clear voices 


aapigaaiaaaa ig of expert native teachers, while the 


illustrated text-book makes the mean- 
ing of every word as clear as the 
& sound. 


So rapidly do you become word-perfect 
that in a few days you are able to begin 
talking, reading and writing for yourself, 
the correct pronunciation coming naturally 
because you never hear a_ syllable 
mispronounced. 


Write for FREE 28-page Prospectus 


Whether you wish to learn a new language for © LINGUAPHONE — 
business reasons, for travel, or to extend your COURSFS _ IN: 


knowledge of literature and art, the Lingua- — — 


phone Method will speedily enable you to Spanish Persian 
achieve success. Write for the Prospectus, which /Ttalian Chinese 
gives you full information and will enable you to test Russian Afrikaans 
a language Course free in your own home. ___Esperanto__ 


dhe JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


TO THE LINGUAPHUNE INSTITUTE, rm 
285 Napier House, 27, High Holborn, London. W.C.1. | 
Please send me (post free) your 28-page H 
book about the quick, new and easy : 
Linguaphone way of learning languages. 








Make a start to-day 
by writing for the 
Prospectus of the 
Linguaphone Insti- 
tute. Itcostsnothing : 
—it explains every- : 
thing. Simply fill in 
this coupon and 


write for it NOW. 


Peer 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
READY TO-DAY 


MORE FAMOUS TRIALS 
ty He RT, HON. THE EARL of 


BIRKENHEAD, P.c. 


Profusely illustrated, in one large handsome volume. 
Tintform with “ Famous Trials of History.” 21s. net 
This new important book by the Author of ‘ Famous 
Trials of History” (now in its 9th impression) will be 
eagerly sought after by the great British reading public, 
and all who wish to receive this book on publication 
should without fail place their order with their Bookseller 
or Library immediately. 


POLITICAL MEMOIRS 


By H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 
Author of ‘‘ My Fifty Years,” etc. 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous tllus- 
trations, 21s. net 

H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece will be remembered 
for his autobiography which appeared last year. In 
the present book he deals with the political activities 
with which he has directly and indirectly been associ- 
ated, and the result is a volume which is at once vitally 
interesting and revealing. 


‘« The volume will be found by historians and politicians 
to be vitally interesting '’"—Nottingham Guardian. 








Send Post Card for New Autumn List 


HUTCHINSON 


id., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 

















SILVER CIRCUS 


by 
A. E. COPPARD 
© 


‘His books must be reckoned among the 
realiy significant things that the litera- 
ture of this new century has produced. 
There is nothing else quite like them. 
Katherine Mansfield, had she lived, 
| might have been a rival; but there is no 
| other. No writer has a livelier and more 
distinctive humour, and none a keener 
sense of the tragic undercurrent flowing 
below the pleasant, shimmering surface 
of life. In Si/ver Circus he reveals again 
all the rare qualities of The Field of 
| Mustard and Adam &9 Eve SF Pinch Me. 
There is the same wide and various range 
of mood and subjeét, and the same per- 
fe&t mastery of effect. . . . There is not 
one of the sixteen stories in this volume 
that is not a gem—a treasurable posses- 
sion. There is not one that anyone alive 
but Mr. A. E. Coppard could have 
written.’ Morning Post 














Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
© 
| JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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The Desert Moon Mystery. By K. Cieaver Srrauan. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

The Desert Moon Mystery is an excellent book of its class, but why 
does the publisher make extravagant claims for it? He cannot really 
believe that it is one of ‘the best detective stories written this cen- 
tury.” Publishers’ ‘‘ blurbs ” are on the whole useful things, useful 
alike to the reviewer and to the casual bookstall purchaser, because 
they provide as a rule reasonably reliable information—especially to 
those who can read between the lines—as to the general character and 
quality of the book ; but if other publishers were to follow the example 
of Mr. Gollancz in such a case as this the “ blurbs’ would soon become 
not only useless but an unqualified nuisance. A certain moderation 
of language is indispensable. This, as we have said, is a good book 
up to a point, but it is hardly one of the best of this year let alone 
of this century. It is very ingenious and has the unusual merit of 
embodying a lot of hard and careful work; but it fails for three 
reasons: first, that a great deal of it is very tedious and repetitive (it 
is very easy to put down and not pick up again); second, that its 
psychology is incredible—the motive for the main crime being in 
the circumstances utterly insufficient, or at least too hypothetical ; 
and third, that the thing simply could not have happened. The girl 
murders her twin sister and then impersonates her, deceives even the 
dead girl’s lover, knowing that the moment she has to write a letter 
or sign a cheque the imposture will be discovered. A detective story 
must be reasonably credible before it can possibly become really 
interesting ; and the only effect of the publisher’s extravagant claim 
is likely to be that in future we shall all take his blurbs and 
his other announcements with something definitely more than the 
usual grain of salt. 


Eastern Windows. By Evizasera Keirn. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Miss Keith warns us that she is not a writer, but she claims ‘I 
also have had my share of traveller’s joy.”” And the genuineness 
of her traveller’s joy amply makes up for what is, after all, a refreshing 
lack of professional authorship in these notes of her journeying in 
Korea, China, Japan and the Philippines. On the well-trodden tourist 
routes of China and Japan she always manages to catch the incident 
which we feel at once to be characteristic, yet which the myriad 
narratives of travel in the same regions have somehow missed. And 
in Korea and the Philippines she has broken ground which will be 
new to a large number of English readers. An unaffected directness 
is the keynote of the book, and the writing is more than a frame to 
the pictures. These, it is interesting to note, are made from wood 
blocks cut in the traditional Japanese manner, which was also adopted 
by that unfairly forgotten illustrator, Mortimer Mempes, and might 
well be studied by more English book-producers. Miss Keith seems 
more successful with landscape than with figure; or perhaps the 
process is more appropriate to it. Among these landscapes it is 


difficult to mark a preference ; they are certainly more than enough 
to recommend the book. 


Old Sea Paintings. The Story of Maritime Art as depicted by the 
Great Masters. By E. Keste Cuatrerton. Lane. 42s. 


With the wide knowledge and the unflagging industry for which 
he has made himself well known, Mr. Chatterton has got together 
in this volume a really fine historically arranged collection of sea- 
pieces, some in colour, some in black-and-white. They are, of course, 
pictures of ships rather than of the sea. If the letterpress is in some 
respects open to criticism, it certainly contains a lot of odd anecdotal 
information and is very well printed. But of course the pictures— 
most of them inevitably Dutch—form the raison-d étre of the book, 
and they are very good indeed and finely reproduced. Anyone who 
loves ships should and would be glad to possess this volume. 


Mother of Kings. By Norvaut Ricnarpson. Scribners. 21s. 


Admittedly, the figure of Letizia Buonaparte is enticing to the 
romanticising pen; but Mr. Richardson has fallen for it more com- 
pletely than one would have thought possible. Here is imaginative 
biography in its extremest form—lavish, fluent, theatrical, and 
resolutely intimate all the time. No authority is cited or hinted at 
from first to last; hardly one date is allowed to mar the smooth 
facility of the narrative; no index obtrudes its seriousness at the 
end. Each chapter ends with the proper magazine-story “ snap ” ; 
and the English is often infected by the Italianate atmosphere of 
Madame Mére and her family—a fortress rises ‘‘ prepotently,” a 
palace is “signorile.” And five-sixths of the story of this extra- 
ordinary woman and her complicated offspring is told in conversations 
meditations, exclamations, which, though often in a way plausible, 
can have no nearer relation to truth than an origin in Mr. Richardson’s 
ink-well. The historical background against which he stages his 
family drama is so remote and sketchy that one cannot get any 
real idea of the stature of Napoleon (or “‘ Napolione ” as, of course, 
he was to Letizia), or of his brothers and sisters: their rise seems 
as inexplicable as their fall. In a way, of course, it was inexplicable 
to the mother of the strange brood; but it should not be her 
biographer’s function to convey this incomprehension, and so little 
else, to his readers. It is a pity to see such assiduity as Mr. 
Richardson’s frittered away in so large and unsatisfying a volume. 


Canada and World Politics. By P. E. Corsperr and H. A. Smirn. 
Faber and Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 

One of the events of the first League of Nations Assembly, eight 
years ago, was the speech in which the first Canadian delegate 
announced to the world that Canada at Geneva would express her 
own, North American, point of view. The Imperial Conferences 
had already made that a familiar thesis to all who follow imperial 
affairs, and the developments in Canada since 1920 have carried 
a good deal further the question of the Dominion’s status in the 
Empire. A book such as this was needed, and as it is the joint 
work of two authorities on constitutional law and history, both 
associated with Oxford and with McGill University, Montreal, its 
soundness is above challenge. The book is admirably brief. 


The Egypt of the Sojourner. By Giapys Peto; The Malay Penin- 
sula and Archipelago. By Asnuey Gipson. Dent. 5s. each. 
These two additions to the Outward Bound Library are different 
from one another as books in the same series should be. Mr. Gibson 
has packed a good deal of knowledge into his volume, with a pleasant 
account of the Englishman’s day in Malaya; and Miss Barbara 
Shaw has done about thirty black-and-white drawings. They are 
very effective. Miss Peto, whose book on Malta and Cyprus we 
noticed recently, writes with a glancing pen about the tourist’s 
Egypt, and has done sixteen good little drawings to go with her 
entertaining text. The volume is competent, and has the necessary 
number of useful hints. But Miss Peto should have resisted the 
temptation to skip, in less than ten pages, over 5,000 years of history, 


This Film Business. By R. P. Messer. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

‘** We must perforce admit,” Mr. Messel writes, ‘‘ that three-fourths 
at least of the film industry is in the hands of America,” and for that 
reason he devotes at least three-fourths of his book to discussing 
American films which were not particularly interesting at the time 
and are now almost forgotten. In this “history of films,’ D. W. 
Griffith is treated as a classic, scenes from The Birth of a Nation and 
Way Down East are recalled and analysed as though they were still 
fresh in the memory of the reader. Mr. Messel is often wrong in his 
criticism of particular films (he does not even mention some of the 
best), and like most people who write about films he bottles himself 
tightly away from all standards of culture and artistic expression. 
The abjectness with which a “film fan” can abandon himself to 
his screen favourites is astonishing! Mr. Messel admires Greed, 
a sardonic piece of realism with jokes after the worst manner of 
Simplicissimus, and he says that after seeing it he ‘‘ wondered vaguely 
whether he was still alive’’; he goes on to describe von Stroheim, the 











WHAT DO YOU PAY 
FOR VICHY? 


Comparison of your present expenditure 
on Vichy water with the very modest 
cost of an equal quantity of water ob- 
tained by using Bishop's Vichy Vara- 
lettes will prove a revelation in economy. 
Bishop's Vichy Varalettes are based 
upon a scientific analysis of the Spring, 
and are accurately prepared from pure 
ingredients. Two of these products 





added to half a tumbler of water dis- 
solve quickly, yielding Vichy water, 
which is practically identical with the 
Spring water, and possesses all its valu- 
able health-giving properties. A bottle 
of 50 Bishop's Vichy Varalettes can 
be had for 1/9, or 150 for 3/9, of all 
chemists. Figure out the cost and see 
what a substantial saving per week will 
result from using Bishop's Vichy Vara- 
lettes, with equal benefit to your health. 
Call in at your chemist's to-day for a 
supply and try them. 





<{f The makers will send a Special Advertising Size Boitle, 


price 6d., also Booklet “ How to Enjoy Mineral Spring 
Treatment at Home,” post free on receipt of 
Address: Alfred Bishop, Ltd., (Dept. N.S.), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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A Private Income—Not a Salary 


AOO 


A YEAR 


FOR LIFE 
for YOU / 


© 
Think of it! Not a Salary demanding daily work at 
the office, but a private income to be paid to you every 
year as long as you live. 
And while you are qualifying for it—it begins at age 55 
—there’s full protection for your family; £3,200, plus 
accumulated profits, will be paid to them in the event 
of your death. Should that be the result of an accident 
£6,400, plus the profits, will be paid. 
Should illness or accident permanently prevent you 
earning any kind of living, £32 a month will be paid 
: you until you are 55, when the £400 a year becomes 
ue, 
Every year you will save a very substantial amount of Income 
Tax—a big consideration in itself, 


This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised by 
the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company with 
Government-supervised assets exceeding £82,000,000. 

It is a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any amount. 
It brings independence within the reach of tens of thousands of 
men who, otherwise, would be compelled to go on working till 
the end of their days. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY. 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar Sq., London, S.W. 1. 





Assuming I can save and deposit £............6+ EE. swatancretees 
please send me—without obligation on my part—full parti- 
culars of your endowment plan showing what income or cash 
sum will be available for me. 


oe RL eT Rae SRE aE een a aE OPES Tne AR er mee Pe ee 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address 
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HIS MAJESTY'S 
COASTGUARD 


By FRANK BOWEN 


The story of this important Naval Force from the earliest times to 
the present day. In one large handsome volume, with numerous 
illustrations. Mr. Bowen's book takes us from the “‘ bad old days ” 
when our shores were infested with smugglers, through the in- 
triguing times of the Great War, when the enemy’s coastal 
activities were rife, up to the present time. 18s. net 


THE LAND OF THE FROZEN TIDE 


By LOUISE ROURKE 


Public Opinion : *‘ One of the most vivid and realistic accounts 
of the Great North-West Territory of Canada which has been 
penned. It is obvious the author speaks of that which she 
knows” Daily Mirror: ‘‘ The reader is brought to close 
quarters with the everyday life of the Athabaskan Indians and 
learns something of the folklore, superstitions, and strange 
customs of the district”’” Eastern Datly Press: ‘‘ A valuable 
record of a chapter of pjpneer endeavour which is by no means 
the least distinguished in the history of the Empire” = Ltver- 
pool Post: ‘‘ Few of the many books about the North-West 
Provinces of Canada can have been written by women, and 
there should be a special welcome, therefore, for a good one.”’ 
Profusely illustrated on art paper throughout, 21s. net 


A WEST COUNTRY SKETCH BOOK 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Birmingham Gazette: “Mr. Eden Phillpotts brings to all his 
books about Dartmoor the eye of the artist, the heart of a 
friend, and the mind of the nature-lover . . . contains many 
passages of ... beauty’? Sunday Times: ‘ Nobody surely 
knows the West Country better than Mr. Phillpotts, and no- 
body can write of it with a completer understanding or a more 
profound sympathy’’ New Statesman: ‘ Excellently done ”’ 
Liverpool Courter: ‘‘ A book of charm.” 
Attractively bound, 7s. 6d. net 
Send for Autumn List No, 56. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHIRSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each Monthiy. 




















Mr. Huddleston’s Lively Reminiscences 


Bohemian, Literary, 


Social Life in Paris 


By SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. Illustrated. 21s. net 
The illustrations include caricatures, pen-and-ink 


sketches, portraits, etc., of exceptional interest. 


Extract from full-column review in “ Daily News” 


by Mr. Robert Lynd (“ Y.Y.”’) 


** Mr. Huddleston knows Paris as few living 
Englishmen know it. He has met everybody 
and discovered something interesting in 
everybody. He gives us a crowded picture of 
literary and Bohemian life in post-War 
Paris, at once critical, ironical, and apprecia- 
tive. He cannot conceal from himself that 
Paris is not what it once was. The Cocktail 
Epoch has arrived. He is perturbed by the 
growing cult of the sexually abnormal in 
literature and writes with common sense on 
this solemn imposture of our times. For the 
most part he is a gay gossip. In his book a 
long procession of Frenchmen, Englishmen 
and Americans passes before us. Belloc and 
Sinclair Lewis are here, André Gide and 
Jules Romains, André Maurois and Isadora 
Duncan. An entertaining volume of per- 
sonalia and a vivid account of the social and 
intellectual interests of contemporary Paris.” 


Apply for Autumn issue of the “ Harrap Mercury” 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 
39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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director of Greed, as being ‘“‘ a Victorian,” ‘‘ona par with Rousseau ” 
(of all people), ‘‘a great artist.” But his book contains some sharp 
comments on cinema audiences which are worth reading, and his 
chapters on colour films and “‘ abstract” films are provocative. Alto- 
gether he offers a brisk diagnosis of the ideals which have produced 
films and film audiences; unfortunately, he is inextricably mixed up 
with them himself. 


Harness. By A. Hamitron Gisss. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


This is the story of an idyllic marriage that is nearly wrecked 
by the folly of the man, who mistakes a personal distaste for town 
life for a virtue in itself. With an inherited income of £500 a year 
Michael Gordon, an ex-officer, sets up housekeeping with his wife 
Patricia, who had taken up war work at the moment when she was 
shaping well as an actress. Presently, as Michael’s literary ambitions 
do not mature, they find their means somewhat cramped, and Patricia 
goes back to the stage. Patricia becomes a “star” and, tempted 
by a leading-man, indulges in Savoy suppers and a bedroom at her 
club ; and we all know what that sort of thing might lead to in a really 
moral story. It sounds rather silly, but Mr. Gibbs redeems the 
naivety of his plot by some good character drawing. 


Memories of Three Reigns. 
BEALE. 


By Ernet RaAG.ian. 
Nash and Grayson. 2ls. 

Gently but firmly Lady Raglan displays herself as laudator temporis 
acti. In these tiresome days, when even “‘ knees venture to obtrude 
themselves boldly upon our vision,” she turns with pleasure to think 
of the days when ‘“* maidenhood allured by its mystery,” and “ dainty 
feet tripped a measure with alluring grace.”” And the water-picnics ! 
She does not hear of these nowadays : but time was when the maidens 
were gaily propelled up the river on “ velocipedes,”’ their moustachioed 
swains pedalling hard and ever harder, and the paddles at the sides 
of the punt-like craft splashed vigorously amongst the water-lilies of 
a truly sylvan Thames. ‘“‘Charley’s Club,” too, was rather fun: 
the qualification for membership was that ‘‘he or she must be jolly 
and merry, unmarried, and possessed of a good singing voice,” and 
they all sang “Ten Little Nigger Boys” and the ‘Eton Boating 
Song” with much spirit. Lady Raglan’s memories, in fact, are clear 
and pleasant, but very mild. The most dramatic of a large number of 
illustrations is a photograph of King Edward setting out on his first 
motor-drive in the year 1898: “‘ the motor-car,”’ remarked His Majesty 
afterwards, “ will become a necessity for every English gentleman.” 


The Steel Highway. By Crecrn J. ALLEN. Longmans. 6s. 

Mr. Allen has written an account of railways throughout the world, 
at a popular price. He gives a good deal of space to the locomotive— 
its evolution, present variations, building, and so forth. Other 
chapters deal with the overcoming of such special problems as 
mountains, subways, and the securing of safety. The author’s 
writing is too fluffy and wordy ; young people interested in trains 
prefer to have letterpress like the best machines—severely econ- 
omical. There are eight coloured plates and a very large number of 
good photographs. It is rather curious that the immense difference 
between the English express locomotive and that of the American 
type is not fully brought out in these pictures. 


Edited by Erica 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


WO of the most important records of the month are those 
of Brahms’s symphonies: No. 2 in D, played by Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra (Col- 

umbia blue label, five 12-in. dises, with case); and No. 1 in C minor, 
played by Felix Weingartner and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Columbia blue label, five 12-in. dises, with case). 
Both these are good recordings of superb works and I recommend 
them strongly. 

Several of Schubert’s chamber works are recorded. The first 
is the magnificent quintet in C major—one of his finest 
compositions—played by the London String Quarter, with 
Mr. Horace Britt as second ‘cellist (Columbia blue label, six 12-in. 
discs, with case). The second is the fine quartet in A minor 
excellently played by the ‘ Ars Musica’ Quartet (Columbia, 
four 12-in. discs). Both these recordings are emphatically 
worth having. Schubert’s pianoforte quintet in A major (the 
“* Trout ’’) is not as fine a composition as the quintet in C or the 
quartet in A minor, but it is popular and has been well recorded 
by Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus and Messrs. Mangeot, Howard, 
Withers and Hobday (H.M.V. plum label, four 12-in. discs). 

Debussy’s sole quartet, in G minor, played by the Léner String 
Quartet (Columbia blue label, four 12-in. discs), is another 
recording that will be welcomed by all amateurs who want this 
fine example of modern chamber music. 

* * * 
Good as the records of the Brahms’s symphonies are, they are 
quite surpassed by the recording of Beethoven's . Sixth 


“* Pastoral’? Symphony by Franz Schalk and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. plum label, five 12-in. dises), 
but this is because the Vienna Philharmonic is the best orchestra 
in Europe, and under its own conductor Schalk it plays with a 
verve, precision and ensemble that our English orchestras 
cannot rival. 

Two other fine orchestral records are Bach’s prelude in E 
flat minor—‘tI call upon Thee, Jesus,” played by Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. 
plum label, one 12-in. disc), and The Magic Flute overture, 
played by Artus Bodansky and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
(Parlophone blue label, one 12-in. disc). As a piece of lighter 
music, Bizet’s suit ‘* L’Arl¢sienne ”, played by Pierre Chagnon 
and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris (Columbia, five 10-in, 
discs), may be recommended. 

* * * 


A number of Schubert’s songs are recorded : ‘‘ Der Wanderer” 
and ‘**‘ Am Meer,” sung by Richard Tauber, tenor, with orchestra 
(Parlophone, one 12-in. disc), ‘‘ Der Wanderer” and ‘“ Der 
Wegweiser,” sung by Alex. Kipnis, bass, with pianoforte 
(Columbia blue label, one 12-in. disc), ‘‘ Der Doppelganger” and 
** Aufenthalt,”” sung by Alex. Kipnis (Columbia blue label, one 
12-in. disc), ‘‘ Der Lindenbaum” and “ Am Meer,” sung by 
Kipnis (Columbia blue label, one 12-in. disc). All these beautiful 
Schubert songs deserve to be added to every gramophonist’s 
repertory. 

Other good vocal records are: ** Let Me Weep,” from Handel’s 
Rinaldo, and ‘‘ Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,’”’ from Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila (sung by Maria Olzcewska (H.M.V. plum 
label, one 12-in. disc), ‘*‘ Ave Signor,” from Boito’s Mefistofele, 
and ‘* Vi Ravviso,” from Bellini’s La Sonnambula, sung by 
Chaliapin (H.M.V. red label, one 10-in. disc), ‘‘O Partia Mia,” 
from Aida, and ‘*“‘ D’Amor sull’ all rosee,’”? from Jl Trovatore, 
sung by Eva Turner (Columbia blue label, one 12-in. disc), and 
** Ritorna vincitor,” from Aida, sung by Eva Turner (Columbia 
blue label, one 12-in. disc). 

* * * 
There are several interesting pianoforte records: Schubert’s 


‘**Moments Musicaux,” Nos. 1 to 6, played by Ethel Leginska 
(Columbia dark blue label, four 10-in. discs), and _ the 











Pipe, cigar or cigarette—no matter 


which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, either 
mild or severe. To prevent this, take 
an ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black | 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
rants, they are delightfully soothing. 
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TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 





feeling Tired 


all over 


The tiredness that follows hard work or hard 
play is natural and often enjoyable. Even 
simple mental tiredness can be lost in healthy 
sleep. But, as many of us know, there is a 
third kind of tiredness, an utter weariness of 
mind and body that fills us with depression. 
That is the tiredness of exhausted nerves— 
the commonest complaint of our hustling, 





civilisation. Fortunately, there is a remedy 
that will revitalize the nerves and build-up the 
system. Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
“FELLOWS” is a scientific compound of 
mineral salts and tonic agents, specially effec- 
tive for weakened nerves. If you are at all run- 
down, a short course of this excellent tonic 





will make you your old self again. 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 





“FELLOWS * 
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Co-operative Investment 
Trusts 
A Use for Idle Money 


From time to time you may have money 
available for which temporarily you 
have no use. This money inay be put 
aside for some purpose which does not 
arise for weeks or for months or never 
at all. How much more satisfactory 
would it be if this idle money could earn 
for you 5 to 53%. This can be done by 
holding the 5% (Minimum) Withdraw- 
able Preference shares of First, Second 
or Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
Your money is safe, every £5 is secured 
on at least £20 worth of invested capital 
(issued capital exceeds £2,500,000). 
Shares can be withdrawn on demand. 
Dividends 5% on shares held for short 
periods, and 54% when shares are held 
more than six months prior to certain 
dates — dividends are paid without 
deduction of income tax. 


PaRTICULARS AND APPLICATION Form WILL 
Be Sent on Receipt or ATTACHED Coupon. 


T First, Second and Third Co-operative 1 


Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C, 2 
Please send me full particulars of your odes Shares. 


IN sco ce sicesicison pean es eos euenteae ecao ac wae waves eacen ome maaanne eae 
| Address 
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Growing Books 


Li) Gunn i) 


famous 


complete. 


it grows as your 








section is optional. 


UVP, v«case 
ed 


TRADE MARK. 











Old and new users alike will be interested in The 
Book of the ‘*‘GUNN”’ SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


It shows and suggests an infinite number of new ways 
in which “ GUNN ™ Sections can be built-up as shapely 
bookcases, suitable for every personal collection of 

‘ NO OTHER BOOK T LLS YOU AS MUCH 
ABOUT BOOKCASES, and the “GUNN" Book is 
yours for the asking, WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGA- 
TION. Write for your copy NOW to Wm. Angus & 
Co., Ltd., 49c, Paul Street, Psclnes, E.C.2. (Makers 
of the famous Mollis Upholstery and Majik Table.) 
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The great thing about the 
Bookcase 
is that it need never stop 
growing, yet it is always 
Made in sections 
books 
grow, enabling you to build 
® up your bookcase in an in- 
finite number of ways to 
suit any room or any space. 
It is the Bookcase that has 
been a great favourite with 
book lovers for 25 years. 
Suits books of all sizes. 
Harmonizes with furniture 
in any wood. The bureau 
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**Impromptus,” Nos. 1-4, also played by Ethel Leginska 
(Columbia dark blue label, three 12-in. discs), ‘* Triana,” by 
Albeniz, and Schubert’s military march in E flat, played by 
Wilhelm Backhaus (H.M.V. red label, one 12-in. disc). 

Szigeti’s recording of Tartini’s sonata in G major, with the 
allegro vivace of Beethoven’s sonata in G (Columbia blue label, 
two 10-in. discs), will find many admirers, but the organ record by 
Dr. Bairstow of Bach’s prelude and fugue in B minor is not a 
complete success, as it is somewhat muffled. 

* * * 


Of the dance records the best are the following : ‘* Rag Doll,” 
played by Sam Lanin and orchestra (Imperial, one 10-in. disc), 
** Sweetheart, I’m Dreaming of You,” played by Percival 
Mackey and band (Edison Bell, one 10-in. disc), ‘* The Tile 
Trot,” played by the Piccadilly Players (Columbia, one 10-in. 
disc), and ** The Best Things in Life ” (Edison Bell, one 10-in. 
disc). G. P. 


THE CITY 


T is probable that there are some readers of THE NEw 
1 STATESMAN (and not necessarily those with assured 
incomes) who regard as sordid all preoccupation with 
matters relating to investment and Stock Exchange transactions 
generally. Now and again, however, there comes out of the 
dross a nugget of pure gold, and the prospectuses of loans of 
municipal bodies and other borrowers sometimes bring to the 
notice of the non-altruistic sections of the public facts which 
must surprise them, and at the same time gratify even those 
who hold the pursuit of wealth in contempt. During the past 
year or so many opponents of public ownership, for instance, 
must have been surprised to read in the prospectuses of various 
British municipalities how profitably they have worked com- 
mercial undertakings. In the recent prospectus of the Cologne 
6 per cent. Sterling Loan it was pointed out that the value of 
the properties owned by the city, including electricity, gas, 
water, markets, quays, harbours, tramways, etc., have been 
operated at a substantial profit, and are worth more than 3} 
times the total debt. It has remained, however, for Messrs. 
M. Samuel and Co., the London controlling house of the Shell 
company, to sponsor an issue that in several respects must be 
unique. This is an oifer for sale of £1,400,000 of 25-Year 6 per 
cent. Sterling Loan certificates of the Bremen Hansa Bank. 
The share capital is £500,000, which has been furnished by the 
leading institutions of the old Hansa Town, such as the Nord- 
deutsche Lloyd, the Norddeutsche Woolcombers, one or two 
private firms, and three banks, including the Sparkasse in 
Bremen. The constitution of the bank provides that it shall 
pay no dividend to the shareholders out of its profits, which, 
after making adequate reserves, are to be used for public pur- 
poses. The Sparkasse is already an institution of this descrip- 
tion, and has been in existence for over a century. It is the only 
savings bank in the town, and has no share capital, but has the 
guarantee of fixed amounts by a large number of citizens of high 
reputation. No directors’ fees are paid, and its profits are de- 
voted to public works through the medium of the city govern- 
ment—it would be more correct to say State government, as 
Bremen has long been a small republic inside the German 
Empire. That this bank has been efficiently managed, in spite 
of the fact that it has unpaid directors, is proved by the statement 
in the prospectus that throughout its whole history it has never 


suffered a loss through any mortgage. The 6 per cent. certifj- 
cates of the Bremen Hansa Bank are to be offered at 94, and 
should meet with a good reception at the hands of the thousands 
of altruists who peruse each advertised prospectus in search of 
good works. 

* * * 

The ordinary investor when he reads a prospectus, or a report 
issued by a company, looks at it solely from the point of view 
of that particular undertaking. Sometimes, however, it pays 
him to have regard to the implications of the issue, or any occur- 
rences of importance referred to in the report, so far as relates 
to other undertakings. If, for instance, Lever Bros. are showing 
much improved results (as indeed they are), it pays one to con- 
sider the merits of the securities of some of their subsidiary com- 
panies, which may be guaranteed by the mother company or 
stand to benefit by its prosperity ; it will often be found that 
for some time such securities give higher yields than those of the 
principal concern which is in the limelight. What has prompted 
these remarks is the appearance this week of the prospectus of 
English Stockings, Ltd. I would not think of recommending 
the shares of that company as an investment, but the prospectus 
reveals the fact that the company is going to subscribe at par 
for £198,050 of 10 per cent. Participating Preferred Ordinary 
shares of the Klinger Manufacturing Co. Now the Klinger 
Manufacturing Co. has in circulation £198,300 of 74 per cent. 
10-Year Secured Notes which have to be paid off at par by means 
of eight annual repayments, the first of which takes place on 
the last day of the present month. As in addition to the existing 
assets of the company, which are not inconsiderable, English 
Stockings, Ltd.,is going to provide additional capital practically 
equal to the whole of the Notes, the security of the latter is 
obviously enormously improved. Yet these Notes are quoted 
at 80 to 85, on which the yield, including the profit on redemp- 
tion, assuming an average life of four years for each Note, works 
out at about 12 per cent. In the new circumstances these 
Notes should, in my opinion, stand at 97 or 98. It remains to 
be seen how many can be obtained at the present price, but it 
appears to be a genuine quotation. 

. * * 

In THE New STATESMAN of September 8th I gave a list of 
American stocks which, on good advice from American sources, 
were considered to be worth buying when I left New York on 
August 24th. The following list would appear to indicate that 
the optimism of New York in regard to increasing prices has not 
yet received a rude shock, and it may be added that in every 
case higher prices than those now ruling have been touched : 


Price 
at which Present 
recommen- Price. 
ded. 
$ $ 
Radio Corporation ws oe 193} 221} 
Kennecott Copper oe ae oe oe 972 117} 
Associated Dry Goods .. es ee ee 484 48 
American Super Power “B” .. os 39.80 45} 
Genera! Electric .. we wits te ee 158 170 


Lambert Co. 112.75 182 

Lehn and Fink ra oe 53.75 60 

North American .. oe aie ee os 74} 74 

Studebaker ans ae ar a ihe TF 80 
Studebaker has been as high as 87; the price mentioned here 
on October 13th should have been $84}, not $94}. 


A. Emi Davies. 











A ‘SAFETY FIRST’ INVESTMENT TRUST 


ARNING POWER and not 

the dividend it pays is what 
chiefly matters about the financial 
concern in which you put your 
savings. If the company earns its 
Gividend with an ample margin, all 
is well. But if it distributes all that 
it earns, or nearly all, then something 
is wrong. It is not building up 
adequate reserves, and reserves are 


vital, 
EVERYMAN'’S TRUST has just paid 
an interim dividend of 6 per cent. 


But it earned 9 per cent., and the 
difference (FIFTY PER CENT. on 
the dividend ) has been placed to 
reserves. One haif of its funds is 
invested in Bonds and Debentures. 
It has NO speculative holdings. 

Its directors (Hartley Withers, 
formerly City Editor of the Times 
and Editor of the Economist ; Eric G. 
Underwood and H. M. Graham) are 
committed to place to reserves each 
year a substantial percentage of 
REVENUE AS WELL AS all capital 


EVERYMAN’S 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


14 Clifford’s 


Inn, 


London, E.C.4 


profits. Only in this way can safety 
be achieved, capital appreciated 
and dividends increased. 

The auditor of Everyman’s Trust is 
Sir Laurence Halsey, K.B.E. (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.). 

Further information will be sent 
freely to all who complete, cut out 
and post the form below in 4d. 
stamped envelope. 








Please write clearly. 


Serceseeeesee eneeeesees 
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LOTUS 
a) Bespoke Model x2 
SHOES 


There are no better shoes in the shops 
than the Lotus Bespoke Models. 

They are made, largely by hand, of the 
best materials, by the most skilful of the 
expert Lotus craftsmen, on a particularly 
good last. 

Any Lotus agent can show you the Lotus 
Bespoke Model shoes. 


Lorus Bi (illustrated), Brown Willow Calf; 

Lotus B2, Black Waxed Calf ; Lotus B3, 

Black Glazed Kid; Lotus Bs, Black Smooth 

Calf, all 55/-. 

Lotus B4, Real Brown Russia Calf, 63/-. 
* Ok 

Good shoes deserve good treatment, and the best 

treatment is the regular use of Lotus Polishes. 
* * * 

AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Lorus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton 


LONDON (Wholesale only) 103 Oxford St.,W. Tel. Regent 0742 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York, U.S.A 








“How much down would a 
man of forty-four have to 
pay for a supply of 2 lbs. of 


PUNCHBOWLE 


a month for life?’ asks a 
pipe-smoker in Manitoba. 


Though “spoken in jest,” an exceedingly fine 
compliment to Punchbowle is implied in the letter 
from which these headlines were taken. It proves 
that a man in Manitoba likes Punchbowle well 
enough to contemplate its use to the exclusion of 
all other Tobaccos to the end of his days. 


That is the feeling Punchbowle inspires in the men 
who smoke it. And they will send 3,000 miles for 
it—nay, 13,000 miles, if their job has taken them 
that far from the Home Country. 


(The original letter can be inspected at the London Offices.) 


“Tobacco (Punchbowle) arrived, and had no trouble in 
“ delivery—you need not send copies of invoice and receipt 
“with future parcels. 


“TI enjoy the tobacco very much and hope to smoke nothing 
“else in future. How much down would a man of 44 
“have to pay for a supply of 2 lbs. a month for life?” 


Punchbowle is the full-strength form of Barneys, strong, 
cool, and utterly satisfying. For other lovers-of-good- 
Tobacco overseas we give particulars of the favourable 
British duty-free despatch for all three strengths of 
Barneys : 


Price 20/- per 2 Ibs. (minimum). Postage extra (allow 7 Ibs. 
gross weight on minimum package). Despatch is made in 
2-oz. or 4-oz. Barneys “EverFresh” Vacuum Containers. 
Anyone ordering supplies to be sent to friends abroad 
can have a letter or card included in the parcel. State 
strength* needed and size (2 oz. or 4 oz.) preferred. Smokers 


abroad can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. 


(where operative). 
*Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 
2-oz. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. 
(145) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices : 24, Holborn, E.C. 1. 
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SPMD aatksahaa haan naa toansasa ne sDREaR 


SUPPOSING WE LEAVE 
IT TO YOU! 


OMEBODY called at The New Statesman 

offices the other day, we are told, and asked, 
firstly, the name of the tailor who advertises 
regularly in this paper, and, secondly, 
whether his clothes are as good as his 
advertisements ! 


Well, now, what can we say to that? Looking through 
our past scribblings the name Goss seems to appear 
pretty often, in fact we could hardly include it more 
frequently and boast of our modesty! But that second 
half of the question is a real poser. 


The fact that our friend the enquirer (call him Mr. X) 
had forgotten the name of Goss is one up against the 
advertisements, but he had been sufficiently impressed 
by our talks to go to the trouble of calling at Great 
Queen Street to get our name and address. Having 
done that he is probably by now walking about in a 
Goss suit. We don’t know. Apart from Mr. X’s 
forgetfulness, however, our advertisements seem to 
have served their purpose well. 


Now about Goss clothes. Are they as good as our 
advertisements ? Well, frankly, we feel that no straight- 
forward comparison is possible. Our talks in The 
New Statesman are our travellers and their job is to 
tell the readers of this journal that the brothers Goss 
are men’s tailors who go to infinite pains to satisfy 
everybody’s taste. 


Our advertisements would be mere idle chatter if we 
could not live up to them, and therefore as we know 
that all we say in our advertisements is strictly true, 
then for ourselves we must conclude that our clothes 
are as good as our advertisements. 


But you should be better judges of that, yet you cannot 
judge until you have seen or worn Goss clothes. So 
why not qualify by coming along this week to see 
about an overcoat or a lounge suit, or maybe dress 
clothes ? Never departing from our rule to use only 
the best materials throughout, we charge from eight 
to ten guineas for a lounge suit or overcoat; we make 
reliable suits for less, and, as you know, in every order 
all the measuring, cutting and fitting is done by the 
two brothers Goss personally. 


Telephone City 8259 when we may expect you. 


T. GOSS & CO., 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 


pba pe baie pepe pr peter tr pee 
pete bebe cee Bebe oe pcb oe fe be 
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LECTURES 
TWO LECTURES. 
THE CREATIVE ADVENTURE. 


Vital Significance of the Peace Pact and Warless War 
by L. W. FEARN 
at the Court House, 1 Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, W. 1 (off 
Oxford Street, by Bumpus’ Bookshop). Thursdays, 8.15 p.m. 
November ist. ‘‘ Elemental Female War.”’ 
November 8th. ‘‘ Peace or Pacification.’’ 
OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE,—Write 20 Brighton Road, Stoke Newington, London, 














UBLIC SPEARING.—Gpecial Courses for Beginners given by 
successful public speaker of several years’ experience. Original methods, 
Chairmanship, speeches for social occasions, etc. 

—Apply, Miss Er*kive, 57 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 10. 


ART 


ICKERT.—Exhibition of Drawings, Savile Gallery Ltd., 7, 
STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
Daily 10-6. Saturdays, 10-1. Admission Free, 


THEATRES 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 
Barry Jackson presents “BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


Nervousness overcome, 


























COURT THEATRE 


Nightly at 8.15 sharp. 


(Sloane 5137.) 
MATS., THURS. and SAT., 2.30. 
FORTUNATO 


and 
THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE, 
By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker.) 














FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


AMPDEN HILL.—t!wo charming Unfurnished Rooms, second 


floor. 45s. weekly.—Box 450, NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ERKS.—Blewbury. For Sale, charming Elizabethan Residence, 
6 Bedrooms, 3 Reception, Outbuildings; £2,200; 4 acres.— BUCKLAND & 
Sons, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets, Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ODERN Heéloise in depressing surroundings desires pen-friend- 
ship. Interested Philosophy. Music and Poetry.—Box 451, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


tee CONSPIRACY.—Will any persons interested in this please 


communicate with the HorNSEy Group, 12 Harvey Road, N. 8. 























PPLES Guaranteed, never sprayed, best Blenheim Oranges, 
30 1b., carriage paid, 12s. 6d.—Councillor C, B. SNELLING, Gt. Baddow Village, 
Essex, 


Qh Sion of christianity you anxious to know of a spiritual presenta- 





tion of Christianity without creed or ritual, which ha-~ a special appeal to 
practical men and women to day? Information and literature sent free— 
Apply Home Service Committee, S crety oP FrRIRNDs, Enston Road London, N.W.1, 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
Sunday, October 28th, at 6.30: “The Quaker Faith.” Speaker: W. 
BLAIR NEATBY. 


MPIRE FRUITS AT WHOLESALE PRICES, saving you from 
E 4s. to 7s. in the £. You can buy your Apples, Oranges and Grape Fruit direct 
from the Importers, and cut out middlemen’s profits. The pick of Empire 
orchards, in cases containing about 42 Ibs. Apples, or 70 Ibs. Oranges. THIS 
WEEK’S SPECIAL OFFERS: Cox’s Orange Pippins, absolutely first-grade, 26s. 
per case (current store price, 32s.) ; Walnuts, 17s. per sack of 18 ibs. or more. Will 
keep sweet and sound 6 weeks. Satisfaction or money refunded. Write for Free 
Ulustrated Booklet to MILBURN’S Dept. 9, 22, Biliver Street, E.C, 3. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally tur you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle “ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic, 

native wools, At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to : S.T.52, Wm. D. JoHNson, Mid- Vell, Shetlands, 


| iene HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— JAMES ST, TWEED Drpot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 

















OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write OsRoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur, Only 

63. per 100, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for too, 6d. 300, gd. 

500 ; 1,000 post free for 57s. 6d. Send tremittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 


from 2 gns.— 








‘be OF GASPERS ?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf fully-matured and carefully blended. 
A smooth sweet smoke. 75. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 385. od. for 
5°, postage yd.; 758. od. per 1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL 
T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co-Educa- 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 


Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. LYN HARRIS, M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 

Co-educational school, recently opened in healthy and beautiful situation, 

chosen for its unique opportunities of regional study and varied country 
experience ; boarders, weekly boarders and day children ; and entire charge taken 
if desired; fees inclusive; preparation for examinations undertaken bv request, 
not otherwise. Spring Term opens January 17th, 1929.—Appiy to Principal, 
Dr. MAREL BARKER, B.Sc. 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, tri Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, ro to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natura) lines. “ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Applv to PRINCIPAL. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 

fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 

master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air, 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navv. 500 feet 
above sea-level, Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, 
Surrey. 


ae ince on NORFOLK. HOLLY SCHOOL (boys). On the 
sei 


a. Health first consideration. Individual attention 














; : 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the hool is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression. to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
{Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpERY Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A, 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristo!. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad. Junior Branch. For 
further particulars applv to the SECRETARY 








TRAINING CENTRES 
COLLEGE FOR’ TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, <.c. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence,— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 





The ‘ 
Impotence 
of Man | 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHET ; 
=| 


A sparkling epic on human : 
futility affording much food for K 
thought and calculated to take 
the conceit out of many of our - 
intellectuals. Richet is the author Ss 
of “Idiot Man” and is pro- bg 
fessor at the Faculté de Medecine, hk 
Paris. He was awarded the = 
p Nobel prize for psychology. r 
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<i Translated by 
B LLOYD HARVEY 


Published by i 
T. WERNER LAURIE 
LTD. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY : SOME NEW BOOKS 


Gladstone and Palmerston by Philip Guedalla 16s. 
Charles James Fox by John Drinkwater - 25s. 
The Life of Alcibiades by F. E. Benson - 12s. 6d. 
Montrose by John Buchan’ - - - 2is. 
Customers desiring to send books far abroad fer Christmas are 


reminded that they should order them now. We shall be pleased 
to send lists or to help in any other way that we can. 


JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephones: Mayfair 1223, 1224, 1225. 
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LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 

ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 








UTHOR®’ MSS., PLAYS. ete., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol, 





YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 


—Miss RopEerts, 5 Du!verton Mansions, Grav’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1, Chancery 8380. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1747. 


YPING AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 


Technical and Scientific Work a speciality —Tae QurxET BUREAU, 20 Outer 
Temple, W.C. 2, 











Certificate and new machine, All classes of work. Com ding 
suthors.— Mrs. 





-—_- efficient typing guaranteed. by expert with R.S.A. 
ded b 1 
N, Cross~ey, 26 Park Mansions, N.W.¥4. . 





The delightful 
Pre-War Smoke— 


Spinet- 
PIPE TOBACCO 


is again obtainable at 1/* per ownce pkt. B/- per 2 oz. tin. 
R. & J. HILL, LTD., The Spinet House (Estd. 1775). LONDON. 








EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that 2 omen for the purpose of 
making known their wants. Sm prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) e line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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West Indies 


Isles of romance and vivid colour... where 
buccaneers of old careened their ships on 
palm-fringed beaches ... glowing sunshine 
.+- exotic beauty of tropical seas and skies 
. ++ an ideal winter cruise... 


from Southampton, January 19, by the 

famous 20,000-ton cruising Cunarder 

‘LACONIA.’ 39 days. From 90 gns. 
Iso 





a 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
from Southampton, March 2, 23 days, from 45 gns 
ATLANTIC ISLES AND NORTH AFRICA 
irom Southampton, March 28, 36 days, from 30 gnc 


Write for illustrated folder to Cunard Line, 
Liverpool, London, or local agents 


Cunard 
Wivler Cruises 

















-of course 
it’s cool 


THAT .SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert snd Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperie! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE BUENOS AYRES WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


The annual general meeting of the Buenos Ayres Western Railway, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday at River Plate House, E.C. Mr. Follett 
Holt, M.Inst.C.E. (Chairman), presided. 

The Chairman, after alluding to the portrait presented to Sir 
Henry Bell (the late Chairman) by the shareholders, said, in part: 
The cereal crop in the Pampa district was not good, and it was on 
this account that actual earnings showed a small falling off on those 
reported last year. In sum total, however, he hoped they would 
agree that the results obtained were satisfactory, for they had been 
able to make the same allocation of £100,000 to reserve as last year, 
maintain the dividend on the Ordinary Stock at 7 per cent., and 
carry forward an additional £50,000. ‘The year, with fair crops, fair 
weather, and fair labour conditions, proved to be one of normal 
working. ‘There had been on other railways discussions as regards 
tariffs ; this question, however, had not been referred to their com- 
pany, and the Board looked forward to the Government continuing 
to view their modest earnings with respect, so to enable the company 
not only to proceed quietly with its plans for the maintenance and 
development of the railway so important to the zone it served, but 
to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of their a In his 
(the Chairman’s) view, the need in 1916 for social legislation and 
adjustment was urgent. During these twelve years the country 
had been able to accommodate itself to the new social era which 
dawned upon it in 1916. The experimental period was over, and they 
now respectfully wished his Excellency the President good health 
and good help to govern Argentina successfully and to the best 
advantage of that great country. 

As to the organisation of the fruit industry, the colonisation of 
land, and the provision of elevators, good progress had been made 
during the last twelve months. He then referred to changes in the 
local administration and chief officials of the railway. 

The Chairman went on to say that their policy at present was one 
of consolidation. The railway was thoroughly well equipped with 
rolling stock and the whole system was well cron | Their 
various branches stretched out to the edge of the arid districts, and 
with the completion of the extension to Arizona the Board believed 
that for the time being the company well served the zone open to it. 
Their latest cable told them that a larger area had been sown for 
cereals and the prospects for the cattle and grain seasons were very 
good. He hoped, therefore, they would be able to meet the stock- 
holders next year under the same pleasant conditions as they had 
met that day. 

Mr. H. C. Allen seconded the resolution for the adoption of the 
report, which was unanimously adopted. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
4 bem HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 


Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 

ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on request. Come for a 
MERRY XMAS.—Mrs. P. H. RoGers, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—*‘ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage, From 
2¢ ens. Tel. 3130.—Miss GAMBLE, 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
With baths and other advantages of a Hydro at modcrate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road, Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.ts. 
































A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One Year post free ... vee en -- 30s. Od. 
Six Months we a 1a eos See one ewe Fos. Ce 
Three Months ,, . 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

















The PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


| ¥% JS THE LARGEST x | 
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36 X 10 X 5 inches. 


GIFT BOOKS 


COMPACT GUINEA LIBRARY OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS 


Thirty-Two Volumes” - - Price £1-1-0 each 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FULL MOROCCO 
HEAVILY GOLD TOOLED AND GILT EDGES 


LIST OF TITLES. 














At, T.. ..00.000 Imitation of Christ. PROGR G a. ccssssesesssat Charles O’Malley. 
ABER, Jo. ccsccccrscees Emma. re Peter Simple. 

Stace tetiaies Mansfield Park. Mitrorp, M. R. ......Our Village. 
Borrow, Gy. <0<s0s0s00e ke VOREIOs WI swgnccescaccewsescteed Homer’s Iliad. 
BRONTE, C.. .cccoscocece Villette. Proctor, A. ...........Legends and Lyrics, 
BNWOR, TP. cccccaceceeses Journal of the Plague Year. Ramsay, Dean ........Scottish Life and Character. 
TING, Bay. caccccccsesss Black Tulip. Reape, C.. ......00:000-80ate CHM: 
Euror, G. ...........0...Scenes of Clerical Life. Rosinson, E. .......... White Friars, 
GOETHE Faust (Two Parts) POE, Be. crac cecctncs Wild Olives and Ethics. 
PEMRTE, TR. cccccscoccoses Tales, Poems, and Sketches. > ween ....Seven Lamps. 
HAwTuHorne, N. ...... House of Seven Gables. ss saan Two Paths, etc. 
BEARESTT, Wee <cceccvcces Table Talk. SHERIDAN, R. B. ...... Dramatic Works. 
Houimes, O. W. ...... Professor. Tuackeray, W. M. .Four Georges, etc. 
Kincstey, C. ..........wo Years Ago. Teotinee, A. ...<0000< Barchester Towers. 
Kincstey, H. ....Ravenshoe. WALTON, Fo csccscnscens Compleat Angler. 
Kincston, W. H. G. Peter the Whaler. Wurrte, G. ....Natural History of Selborne. 


MAHOGANY BOOKCASE ‘FREE 








A Complete Library for 32 Guineas. 
ASPREY & CO. LTD., NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


























Historical Incidents. 


HORATIUS HOLDS THE BRIDGE. 


The Etruscan rebels were advancing in large 
numbers upon Rome. The only hope of saving 
the city was to hew down the bridge that crossed 
the Tiber. Whilst the people smote with hatchet, 
bar and crow upon the timbers, Horatius with two 
doughty comrades held the narrow entrance. The 
two darted back only the moment before the 
bridge crashed into the boiling tide. Horatius, left 
alone outside, braced his mighty sinews, and 
leaping into the raging water swam in full armour 
to the Roman shore. 





Three men, by choosing the proper means, kept 
an army at bay. Nowadays the enemies are no 


longer Etruscan hordes: they are the menace to THE WONDER RADIO SET OF THE YEAR 


one Pap queen of penury and want. Three 

pounds a month invested by a man of 25 

Whole Life Policy under the “ SECURITY THE GAM-BRELL 

SYSTEM ” of Prices Complete SCREENED GRID FOUR 

THE STANDARD LIFE ]} “3rua"" Works off your electric light 
su \ . - 

ASSURANCE COMPANY For ——_ . 





will keep the enemy at bay to the extent of over eros eee You just connect your set to che 
£2,500. ities Wide Seen electric light as you would a 


“ ” £15.0.0 upwards. standard lamp, and perfect ren- 
‘S rite for Explanatory Booklet ** A.D. 1 P duing of Dandie Press ay 4 


TAN DARD IF : always at your command. 
The STAND ARD LIFE GAM-BRELL MAINS RECEIVERS 


LONDON ESTABLISHED evens Hear one at home without any obligation. 
10 CANNON STREET e.¢4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET Write for “Moins Brochure.” 
(SaPALL MALL s.w. GAR AB RELL DIO 


HEADOFFICE- $ GEORGE STREET & Buckingham House, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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| BUSES WRB USER SEE 


2s. 6d. net 


each TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 2s. 6d. net 


each 
Details of the ten most recent volumes of this important and diverting series appear below 


. A prospectus of the eighty volumes now 
ready is available and will be sent free on application. 


Over a quarter of a million copies have been sold. 


EOS, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony 
By SIR JAMES H. JEANS, F.RS. 


“No book in the series surpasses Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains engaged in research gives us here the 
fruits of long labour in terms that all may understand.”—Spectator. “Of superlative interest.”—Bystander. 


HANNO, or the Future of Exploration. By J. LESLIE FORTUNA, or Chance arid Design. By NORWOOD 

MITCHELL. YOUNG. 

‘His wonderful little book, in which he confutes the popular notion A striking study of gamblers and the psychology of gambling, and 
inn the explorer’s task is finally fulfilled."—-Morning Post. the laws of chance, with special reference to roulette. 
METANTHROPOS, or the Body of the Future. By R. DIOGENES, or the Future of Leisure. By C. E. M. JOAD. 

CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. ‘Those already in a state of grace will relish his epigrams, his 

“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a clear and slashing attacks on the vulgarity of wealth, his forecasts of hideous 
imaginative thinker who can express his thoughts.”—Saturday Review. developments.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

HERACLITUS, or the Future of the Films. By ERNEST aaa ES ne or the Future of the Pulpit. By WINIFRED 

BETTS. HOLTBY. (Now. 1st.) 


“A lively critic who has obviously devoted close study to his subject. This caslahils dialogue betw een Archbishop Fénelon, a modern 
Those who do not accept his generalizations will be entertained by his intellectual, and an ordinary ‘‘man in the street’ sparkles with a 
sprightliness.”"—Daily News, 


gently. malicious humour, 
AUTOLYCUS, or the Future for Miscreant Youth. By ALMA MATER 
R. G. GORDON, M.D., D.Sc. 


What can the medical profession, 
teacher, the parent, 
delinquent? 


, or the Future of Oxford and Cambridge. 
By JULIAN HALL. (Shortly.) 


This remarkable study of modern youth describes the University as 
this generation has made it, and foresees a battle between sceptics and 
Wellsian idealists for control of the future. 


MRS. FISHER, or the Future of Humour 
By ROBERT GRAVES 


This volume, as amusing and witty as the now famous Lars Porsena (in its fourth impression), is concerned with contemporary 
humour and humorists. Full of good stories and provocative attack, it ranges over a wide field of contemporary life. 


the social worker, the school 
and the general public do to help the youthful 





KEGAN PAUL, Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Edited by DESMOND MACCARTHY 


NOVEMBER 
On Sale next Thursday,‘ Nov. ist 


THE EDITOR BERTRAND RUSSELL 
contributes an intimate char- writes on Catholic and Pro- 
acter study of Lord Oxford.  testant Sceptics. 


; DAVID GARNETT 
ANDRE MAUROIS A Short Story. 


in a Paris Letter discusses pANTELIMON ROMANOV 
some recent French books A love-story of post-revolution 
worth reading. Russia. 

Also 


AN ANNOTATED SELECTED LIST of the MOST RECENT BOOKS 
ONE SHILLING 


10 GREAT QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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